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FOREWORD 


This  is  a revision  of  Bulletin  241,  Secondary  School  Manual  for 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  issued  in  1939.  It  has  been  prepared  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  administration  and  improvement 
of  instruction  in  Pennsylvania’s  secondary  schools. 

Those  phases  of  the  bulletin  dealing  with  legal  and  departmental 
regulations  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  References  are  keyed  to  the 
1949  edition  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  outline  minimum  standards  by 
which  secondary  schools  may  be  classified  and  approved.  A more  im- 
portant purpose  is  that  of  suggesting  better  practices  by  which  schools 
may  upgrade  their  standards.  While  some  uniformity  of  practice  is  de- 
sirable among  schools,  the  regulations  are  not  intended  to  obstruct 
experimentation  or  adaptations  to  serve  local  needs. 

The  movement  for  curriculum  revision  and  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  instruction  are  a challenge  to  teachers,  administrators,  and 
school  boards.  The  challenge  can  be  met  only  by  energetic  study  of 
school  and  community  problems  and  by  the  modification  of  programs 
and  services  in  the  light  of  best  current  practice. 

The  bulletin  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  C.  Herman 
Grose,  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Instruction.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  curriculum  spe- 
cialists from  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  consulted  to  the 
end  that  its  provisions  might  be  forward-looking  and  workable.  Edwin 
W.  Cruttenden,  Chief,  and  Harold  F.  Martin,  Adviser,  of  the  Division 
of  Secondary  Education,  and  Frederick  L.  Pond,  Supervising  Curricu- 
lum Consultant,  have  contributed  largely  to  its  final  preparation. 
Rachel  S.  Turner,  editor  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  responsible  for  editing  this  bulletin. 


Francis  B.  Haas 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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CHAPTER  I 


Secondary  Schools  for  Tomorrow 

WHAT  PURPOSES  WILL  THIS  PUBLICATION  SERVE? 

This  publication  is  intended  to  serve  as  a ready  source  of  reference 
for  those  charged  with  the  administrative  and  supervisory  functions  of 
the  secondary  school.  Laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  secondary 
education  are  condensed  and  presented  in  convenient  form.  Many  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  techniques  are  suggested.  Curricular  con- 
tent, programs  of  studies,  subjects  and  their  grade  placement,  together 
with  special  services  essential  to  a comprehensive  program,  are  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  intended  that  this  bulletin  completely  detail  any  one  of 
the  aspects  of  which  it  treats.  Further  reference  should  be  made  to 
other  Department  publications  for  more  complete  information  concern- 
ing special  phases  of  the  school  program. 

HOW  ARE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  CHANGING? 

If  plans  are  to  be  made  for  the  kind  of  secondary  education  which 
will  best  suit  the  needs  of  secondary  education  in  the  years  ahead,  those 
needs  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  developing  economic  and  social 
pattern  of  society.  A survey  of  the  manner  in  which  schools  are  adjust- 
ing to  changing  needs  is  one  index  of  the  direction  that  planning  should 
take.  Certain  significant  trends  are  apparent. 

1.  Secondary  schools  are  growing  in  size  while  decreasing  in  number. 
The  peak  number  of  1277  which  was  reached  in  1940  was  reduced  to 
1129  ten  years  later.  This  reduction  is  continuing  as  small  schools  be- 
come incorporated  into  larger  systems.  Merger  of  school  districts  and 
the  current  phenomenal  development  of  joint  schools  are  the  predomi- 
nating patterns  by  which  larger  schools  are  being  formed.  Indicative 
of  the  move  toward  larger  secondary  schools  is  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  under  300  in  enrollment.  Of  the  1187  secondary  schools 
in  1928-29,  71  per  cent  were  below  the  300  mark.  As  of  1949-50,  the 
percentage  of  such  schools  was  42. 

2.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  high  school  is  changing.  There 
is  a continuing  movement  toward  downward  extension  of  the  secondary 
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school  program  to  include  grades  seven  and  eight.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
define  a program  which  more  nearly  meets  the  needs  of  early  adoles- 
cents. The  measure  of  this  movement  is  seen  in  the  change  of  secondary 
school  classification  in  the  past  20  years.  The  number  of  four-year  high 
schools  decreased  from  589  in  1929  to  300  in  the  school  year  1949-50.  In 
the  same  interval  the  number  of  secondary  schools  including  grades 
seven  and  eight  increased  from  276  to  701. 

3.  The  secondary  school  is  serving  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
youth.  In  Pennsylvania  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  secondary  school  is 
now  within  reach  of  all.  Because  of  improved  programs,  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  greater  appreciation  for  the  values  of  education, 
more  youth  are  remaining  in  school.  There  is,  nevertheless,  great  concern 
over  the  high  percentage  of  youth  who  leave  school  before  graduation. 
Secondary  schools  will  fall  short  of  their  goal  until  the  number  remain- 
ing for  graduation  approaches  one  hundred  per  cent. 

4.  The  curriculum  is  being  modified  to  meet  youth’s  needs.  Efforts 
toward  making  the  secondary  school  universally  available  will  be  of 
little  value  if  the  program  of  these  schools  is  not  universally  suitable. 
Educational  research  presents  evidence  that  secondary  curriculums  are 
falling  short  of  what  they  can  and  should  do  to  prepare  youth  for 
modern  living.  There  is  need  for  a more  comprehensive  and  enriched 
curriculum  which  will  assist  pupils  to  meet  effectively  the  challenges  of 
day-to-day  living.  A necessary  corollary  to  the  development  of  a curricu- 
lum adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  is  the  development  of  a 
guidance  service  to  give  direction  and  meaning  to  pupil  choices. 

5.  The  secondary  school  is  becoming  the  cultural  center  of  the  com- 
munity. Through  its  varied  student  activities,  its  evening  classes  for 
adults,  its  newspapers,  forums  and  radio  broadcasts,  it  is  awakening  a 
lively  interest  on  the  part  of  all  citizens.  Use  of  school  buildings  and 
facilities  for  recreation  centers  and  cooperative  projects  of  many  kinds 
is  extending  the  service  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

6.  New  and  better  school  buildings  are  in  the  making.  Because  of 
war  restrictions,  high  building  costs,  and  the  inability  to  finance,  new 
construction  was  virtually  at  a standstill  during  the  decade  1940  to  1950. 
In  the  meantime,  ever  broadening  programs  have  put  new  demands 
upon  existing  structures.  This  fact,  coupled  with  increased  holding 
power  and  the  tide  of  larger  enrollments  surging  upward  into  the  high 
school,  has  convinced  many  school  districts  that  they  can  no  longer 
delay  in  meeting  school  housing  needs.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
school  districts  are  meeting  the  challenge  through  more  careful  plan- 
ning so  that  expenditures  for  school  buildings  will  result  in  the  greatest 
possible  achievement  of  desirable  educational  goals. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  DO  A BETTER  JOB  WITH  WHAT  WE  HAVE? 

The  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania  reflect  a wide  range  of  abilities 
and  opportunities  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  youth.  All  schools  have 
some  limiting  factors  that  seem  to  prevent  doing  the  best  job  possible. 
These  factors  will  determine  the  point  of  departure  in  plans  for  im- 
provement of  the  program.  Every  school  has  problem  areas  needing 
attention  and  help.  These  challenges  cannot  be  ignored. 

A new  philosophy  of  administrative  organization  has  emerged.  The 
traditional  line  and  staff  organization  that  served  for  so  many  years 
has  given  way  to  the  newer  democratic  cooperative  type  of  administra- 
tion. This  newly  accepted  method  of  organization  is  in  keeping  with  the 
American  way  of  life  and  is  conducive  to  better  secondary  schools. 
Many  faculty  members  and  administrators  have  accepted  the  philos- 
ophy that  the  public  secondary  schools  should  serve  the  needs  of  all 
children  of  all  the  people.  This  fundamental  premise  is  paramount  in 
making  effective  the  total  school  program.  For  many  high  schools  this 
new  philosophy  is  the  real  beginning  for  the  planning  that  must  be 
done  prior  to  having  an  effective  program  in  operation.  Concern  for 
the  individual  student  will  come  only  after  this  area  of  thinking  is  clear 
on  the  part  of  all  professional  employes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  following  guiding  principles  will  serve  the  secondary  school 
in  formulating  and  carrying  out  its  educational  program: 

1.  The  educational  program  should  contribute  to  furthering  the 
democratic  process  with  relation  to  every  phase  of  living. 

2.  Secondary  education  should  provide  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity and  maximum  development  of  each  individual  based  on  his 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 

3.  The  secondary  school  should  recognize  its  responsibility  to  assist 
each  of  these  young  people  until  he  has  taken  his  place  in  the  world  of 
affairs  or  until  cooperation  with  some  other  agency  has  enabled  him 
to  make  satisfactory  adjustment. 

4.  The  secondary  school  should  cooperate  with  all  other  agencies 
in  the  community  in  providing  meaningful  and  socially  constructive  ex- 
periences for  all  youth. 

5.  The  secondary  school  should  provide  for  all  youth  adequate  and 
continuous  guidance  service  relating  to  vocations,  to  new  social  and 
recreational  experiences,  changing  home  conditions,  and  new  school 
situations. 

6.  The  secondary  school  should  be  adequately  financed  so  that  satis- 
factory building  facilities,  grounds,  equipment,  and  teaching  personnel 
may  be  provided. 
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Laws  and  Regulations  Concerning 
Secondary  Schools 

This  chapter  is  a summary  of  the  principal  laws  relating  to  secondary 
education,  together  with  regulations  established  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  purpose  is 
to  restate  concisely  or  to  excerpt  such  parts  as  are  important  in  the 
operation  of  the  secondary  school.  Whenever  a complete  and  accurate 
application  of  any  specific  provision  of  the  law  is  needed,  recourse 
should  be  made  to  the  text  of  the  laws.  References  are  keyed  to  the 
1949  edition  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 
Secondary  Schools  Defined 

A complete  high  school  course  is  one  requiring  four  years  beyond 
an  elementary  course  of  eight  years  or  six  years  beyond  an  elementary 
course  of  six  years.  By  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a five-year  secondary  school  may  be  approved  beyond  an  elemen- 
tary school  of  seven  years.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  regulations  to  insure  proper  standards 
for  all  secondary  schools  (Section  1601). 

Length  of  Term 

Specifically  by  law,  as  well  as  by  regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  all  approved  secondary  schools  must  have  not  less 
than  180  days  of  instruction  in  the  school  term  (Sections  1501,  1601). 
The  dates  of  beginning  and  closing,  days  on  which  school  is  to  be  held, 
vacations,  holidays,  and  commencement  date  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  school  directors,  subject  to  certain  limitations  as  set  forth 
in  the  law  (Sections  1502,  1503,  1504). 

Establishment  and  Approval 

1.  In  a district  of  the  fourth  class,  a new  secondary  school  may  be 
established  or  an  existing  school  may  add  a year  by  securing  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  county  superintendent  and  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (Section  1602).  Approval  for  establishment  or  change  of 
program  should  be  made  not  later  than  May,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  in  September.  Application  forms  for  the  establishment  of  a sec- 
ondary school,  or  for  the  extension  or  reorganization  of  an  existing 
school,  may  be  secured  from  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
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2.  In  first,  second,  and  third  class  school  districts,  a school  estab- 
lished and  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be 
approved  as  a secondary  school. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  approve 
the  establishment  of  only  such  new  high  schools  as  offer  a complete 
program  of  studies.  The  types  which  come  within  this  classification  are: 
(1)  the  junior  high  school,  which  must  include  grade  9;  (2)  the  three- 
year  senior  high  school,  grades  10-12;  (3)  the  four-year  senior  high 
school,  grades  9-12;  (4)  the  five-year  junior-senior  high  school,  grades 
8-12;  and  (5)  the  six-year  junior-senior  high  school,  grades  7-12.  Occa- 
sional variations  are  approved  where  available  building  facilities  are 
not  adaptable  to  one  of  the  above  organizations. 

Although  there  are  some  two-year  and  three-year  high  schools 
(grades  9-10  and  9-11)  now  in  existence,  establishment  of  such  schools 
will  no  longer  be  approved  except  in  developmental  situations  where 
an  additional  year  will  be  added  each  successive  school  term  until  the 
complete  program  is  offered. 

In  considering  the  approval  of  any  new  secondary  school,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  will  be  guided  by  an  approved  plan  of 
Administrative  Units  and  Attendance  Areas  for  the  county  in  which 
the  school  is  to  be  located. 

Classification 

1.  The  classification  of  public  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  is 
prescribed  by  law  as  follows:  “The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  have  the  power  and  its  duties  shall  be:  To  classify  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  directors  and  the  State 
inspectors  of  high  schools  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Laws”  (Section  2809e). 

2.  Approval  of  a plan  of  organization  or  program  of  studies  does  not 
automatically  classify  a school.  Classification  of  a new  school  or  reclas- 
sification following  the  extension  or  reorganization  of  an  established 
school  is  given  after  the  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  on  the 
new  basis  for  the  major  part  of  a year,  and  upon  evidence  that  require- 
ments for  classification  have  been  met. 

3.  Reports  from  local  school  authorities  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  responsible  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  November  1 of  the  year  in  which  the  new  school  or  the  re- 
classified school  is  in  operation  for  the  first  time. 

4.  A personal  visit  by  a representative  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  will  be  made  before  classification  or  reclassification  is  made. 
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5.  Types  of  Classification:  Under  the  general  and  specific  legal  pro- 
visions for  the  classification  of  secondary  schools  and  the  power  to 
regulate  such  schools  (Section  1601),  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion recognizes  the  following  types  of  classification: 


a.  Three-year  junior  high  school,  grades  7-9 

b.  Four-year  junior  high  school,  grades  7-10 

c.  Five-year  junior-senior  high  school,  grades  8-12 

d.  Six-year  junior-senior  high  school,  grades  7-12 

e.  Three-year  senior  high  school,  grades  10-12 

f.  Two-year  senior  high  school,  grades  11-12 

g.  Two-year  high  school,  grades  9-10 

h.  Three-year  high  school,  grades  9-11 

i.  Four-year  high  school,  grades  9-12 

j.  Vocational  high  school,  grades  9-12  or  10-12 


Supervisory  Jurisdiction 

The  superintendent  having  jurisdiction  over  a county  or  a district  in 
■ which  a secondary  school  is  situated  is  responsible  for  its  supervision 
(Section  1606). 


Eligibility  and  Admission  of  Pupils 

1.  General  Eligibility 

In  a school  district  maintaining  a high  school,  all  children  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  who  are  found  qualified  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
public  secondary  school  (Section  1603).  Nonresident  pupils  may  be 
admitted  under  the  same  conditions.  However,  admission  of  nonresident 
pupils  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
district  maintaining  the  secondary  school  (Section  1608). 

2.  Admission 

a.  Resident  pupils  are  admitted  to  public  secondary  schools  upon 
examination  prescribed  by  the  local  board  of  school  directors,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  superintendent  shall  prescribe.  The 
law  does  not  specifically  state  any  given  type  of  examination  (Section 
1603). 

b.  Nonresident  pupils  are  admitted  to  secondary  schools  upon  cer- 
tificates of  the  county  superintendent  having  jurisdiction  over  the  dis- 
trict of  residence,  and  upon  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
district  maintaining  the  school.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be 
required.  If  no  examination  is  required,  the  district  of  residence  must 
agree  in  writing  to  such  admission  without  examination,  and  the 
county  superintendent  must  give  his  approval  in  writing  (Sections 
1608  and  1610). 
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3.  Assignment  of  Nonresident  Pupils 

a.  Pupils  residing  in  a district  which  does  not  maintain  a secondary 
school  may  attend  the  nearest  or  most  conveniently  located  secondary 
school  of  such  class  as  they  may  desire  to  attend  (Section  1607). 

b.  Pupils  who  reside  in  a school  district  which  does  not  maintain  an 
approved  vocational  school  or  department  may  attend  any  such  school 
or  department  in  any  other  district,  and  refusal  to  admit  such  pupils  to 
such  school  or  department  is  subject  to  final  review  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education  (Section  1809). 

c.  Pupils  who  reside  in  a school  district  which  maintains  no  public 
secondary  school  other  than  a vocational  school  may  attend  the  nearest 
or  most  conveniently  located  academic  secondary  school  (Section  1607). 

d.  Pupils  residing  in  a district  which  maintains  a secondary  school 
whose  program  of  studies  terminates  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
year  may,  upon  completion  of  the  partial  program,  attend  the  higher 
grades  of  the  nearest  or  most  conveniently  located  secondary  school 
providing  instruction  in  such  higher  grades  (Section  1607). 

e.  Eligible  pupils  residing  in  a school  district  maintaining  a sec- 
ondary school  but  residing  three  or  more  miles  by  a public  road  from 
the  nearest  secondary  school  in  such  district,  unless  free  transportation 
is  provided,  may  attend  any  more  convenient  secondary  school  in  an- 
other district  (Section  1609). 

f.  Pupils  residing  in  a district  providing  instruction  in  grades  seven 
and  eight  are  not  eligible  to  attend  grades  seven  and  eight  in  a junior 
high  school  or  a six-year  high  school  at  the  expense  of  the  district  of 
their  residence  (Section  1608). 

Tuition  of  Nonresident  Pupils 

1 . Pupils  eligible  to  attend  academic  or  vocational  secondary  schools 
in  districts  other  than  districts  of  residence  may  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  residence  district  (Sections  1607  and  1609). 

2.  The  board  of  directors  of  a school  district  maintaining  a secondary 
school  attended  by  pupils  from  another  district  shall,  upon  admission  of 
such  pupils,  certify  to  the  district  of  residence  the  names  of  the  pupils 
together  with  a statement  of  the  tuition  charge  (Section  2563). 

3.  Charges  for  tuition  are  determined  by  combining  overhead  cost, 
instruction  cost,  and  rental  charge  and  subtracting  State  appropriation 
(Section  2561).  Tuition  calculations  are  based  upon  the  financial  data 
for  the  preceding  school  year  and  must  agree  with  the  annual  financial 
report  as  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

4.  Items  which  may  be  included  in  calculating  overhead  cost  per 
pupil  and  instruction  cost  per  high  school  pupil  are  specified  in  the 
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law  as  well  as  the  method  of  calculation  (Section  2561,  (1)  and  (3), 
and  2565,  as  amended  by  Act  158  of  the  1949  General  Assembly).  Forms 
for  the  calculation  of  tuition  rates  are  furnished  to  county  and  district 
superintendents  by  the  Division  of  School  Business  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  A report  submitted  on  this  form  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  before  sending  districts 
can  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  tuition  paid. 

Transportation  of  Pupils 

In  fourth  class  school  districts  and  third  class  school  districts  which 
are  townships,  pupils  residing  more  than  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
school  having  the  proper  grades  shall  be  provided  transportation  at 
the  expense  of  the  school  district.  Where  transportation  is  not  feasible, 
board  and  lodging  may  be  substituted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  (Section  1331). 

Program  of  Studies 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  designate 
and  approve  the  program  of  studies  for  public  secondary  schools  (Sec- 
tions 1511  and  2809g). 

2.  Except  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  school  directors  shall 
provide  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  program  of 
the  State  Council  of  Education  if  fifteen  or  more  qualified  pupils  in 
the  proper  grade  desire  to  enroll  in  such  subject  (Section  1604). 

3.  Courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  shall  be  prepared 
and  recommended  by  the  superintendent  and  adopted  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  subject  to  such  change  as  they  deem  wise  and  neces- 
sary (Sections  1512  and  1605). 

4.  All  subjects,  except  foreign  languages,  are  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  English  language  from  English  texts  (Section  1511). 

5.  A four-semester  or  equivalent  course  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ameri- 
can history  and  government  shall  be  offered  in  the  last  four  years  of  a 
complete  high  school  program  (Section  1605).  The  interpretation  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  that  such  instruction  shall  be 
required  of  all  pupils  in  the  grades  in  which  it  is  offered. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  begin 
not  later  than  the  eighth  grade  (Section  1515). 

7.  Physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  studied  by  all  pupils  in  all  public 
schools  (Section  1513).  The  minimum  program  for  health  and  physical 
education  as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  is  considered  sufficient 
to  fulfill  this  requirement. 

8.  Released  Time  for  Religious  Education  (Section  1546). 

a.  The  board  of  school  directors  may  arrange  for  the  release  from 
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school  sessions  for  not  more  than  one  hour  a week  of  those  pupils 
whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  them  to  attend  a class  to  receive 
religious  education. 

h.  The  board  may  establish  regulations  and  require  records  con- 
cerning attendance  at  such  classes. 

c.  Such  instruction  is  not  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  school  district. 
9.  Observance  of  Special  Days. 

The  following  is  a list  of  special  days  and  specific  sections  of  the  law 
which  require  their  observance  with  appropriate  exercises: 

Days  for  Which  Observance  Is  Required 

September  13— Commodore  John  Barry  Day 

Commemorating  the  patriot  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence;  died 
1803.  (Act  of  August  5,  1941,  P.  L.  810) 

September  14— National  Anthem  Day 

Commemorating  the  writing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  1812.  (Act  of 
April  24,  1947,  P.  L.  121) 

September  28— Frances  Willard  Day 

Born  1839— School  day  nearest  may  be  set  apart  for  instruction  in  her  life 
and  the  principles  she  advocated.  (Section  1542) 

October  11— General  Pulaski  Day 

Commemorating  the  Polish  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  died  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1779.  (Act  of  May  6,  1931,  P.  L.  94) 

October  24— William  Penn  Day 

This  Act  calls  upon  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  to 
observe  the  birthday  of  William  Penn,  the  Founder  and  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  (Section  1543) 

October  . .—Fall  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Conservation 
Designated  by  Governor’s  Proclamation.  (Section  1541) 

December.  .-.  .—Bill  of  Rights  Week 

On  December  15,  1791,  the  Ten  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  received  the  final  ratification  necessary  for  their  incorpora- 
tion as  a part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  designated  the  week  including 
December  15  as  Bill  of  Rights  Week.  The  law  directs  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  prescribe  “a  uniform  course  of  exercises  to  be  carried 
out  during  that  week  in  the  public  schools.  . . . Such  exercises  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  . . .”  (Section  1545) 

Bulletin  19,  Pennsylvania  Bill  of  Rights  Week,  has  been  prepared  to  assist  in 
this  observance.  It  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

April  1-11— Free  School  Day 

Commemorating  the  founding  and  development  of  free  schools  within  the 
Commonwealth  under  the  Free  School  Act,  signed  April  1,  1834.  (Section 
1544) 

April  . .—Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Conservation 

Designated  by  Governor’s  Proclamation.  (Section  1541) 


September  17— Constitution  Day 

Although  the  observance  of  Constitution  Day  is  not  required  by  law  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Special  Days,  it  is  appropriate  to  observe  it  as  a part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (Section  1515) 
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Administration  of  Activity  Funds  (Section  511,  1949  School  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania ) 

1.  Responsibility  for  establishing  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
management,  supervision,  control  or  prohibition  of  activities  and  or- 
ganizations including  their  financial  affairs  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  school  directors.  The  directors  are  authorized  to  suspend, 
dismiss,  or  penalize  for  violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  School  organizations  or  activities  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  affiliate  with  other  organizations  or  activities. 

3.  The  board  of  school  directors  may  permit  the  use  of  school  prop- 
erty for  any  activity  related  to  the  school  program  by  any  school  group. 

4.  The  board  of  school  directors  may  authorize,  employ,  or  assign 
any  school  employe  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  school  program. 

5.  Whether  or  not  school  property  is  used,  any  school  group  may 
raise,  expend,  or  hold  funds  under  the  supervision  of  a professional 
employe  designated  by  the  board.  Such  funds  remain  the  property  of 
the  group. 

6.  The  treasurer  shall  furnish  bond  as  approved  by  the  board  at  the 
expense  of  either  the  fund  or  the  school  district  as  the  hoard  may  decide. 

7.  The  treasurer  shall  maintain  an  accounting  system,  deposit  ac- 
counts, and  submit  reports  at  the  direction  of  the  board  and  shall 
submit  the  accounts  to  be  audited  in  like  manner  as  the  accounts  of 
the  school  district. 

8.  All  purchases  in  excess  of  $300  shall  be  made  on  bid  from  three 
or  more  responsible  dealers  and  shall  be  made  from  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder. 

Special  Provisions  for  Small  High  Schools 

Small  high  schools  which,  because  of  sparsity  of  population,  road  or 
climatic  conditions,  or  lack  of  other  available  high  school  facilities, 
are  approved  for  continued  operation  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, may  be  granted  additional  units  of  reimbursement.  The  number 
of  units  to  be  granted  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  teachers  approved 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education  as  required  to  provide  a satisfactory 
educational  program,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  number  of  units  of  re- 
imbursement be  more  than  the  number  of  teachers  actually  employed 
(Section  2502.) 

Vocational  Education 

Any  school  district  may,  through  its  board  of  school  directors,  either 
singly  or  jointly  with  other  district  or  districts,  establish  and  maintain 
vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  vocational  home  eco- 
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nomics,  and  vocational  distributive  occupational  schools  or  departments 
(Section  1806).  School  districts  maintaining  local  or  joint  schools  or 
departments  which  are  approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth  as 
provided  by  law  (Section  1810).  Provisions  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  vocational  schools  and  departments  are  detailed  in 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  of  1949. 

Extension  Education 

Extension  education  includes  instructional,  recreational  and  social 
service  provided  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  or  recreational  or 
social  service  provided  for  other  youth  and  for  children  during  out-of- 
school hours  (Section  1901).  The  board  of  school  directors  may  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  shall  provide  free  extension  education 
(Section  1902).  Extension  education  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  or  district  superin- 
tendent, and  subject  to  the  standards  and  qualifications  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education  (Section  1906).  Provisions  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  extension  education  in  its  several  phases  are  detailed 
in  Article  XIX  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  of  1949. 


CHAPTER  III 


Standards  for  Approval  of 

Secondary  Schools 
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Basic  Philosophy 

Each  secondary  school  ought  to  have  a written  basic  philosophy,  de- 
veloped, accepted,  and  understood  by  the  teachers,  students,  and 
patrons.  This  philosophy  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  aims 
of  secondary  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
imperative  needs  of  youth;  special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  local 
and  community  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  served. 

Length  of  School  Year  and  School  Day 

The  minimum  length  of  a school  year  shall  be  180  days  of  actual 
instruction.  This  time  shall  not  be  reduced  for  such  activities  as  foot- 
ball rallies,  picnics,  early  dismissals,  or  for  vacation  periods.  A school 
year  of  more  than  180  days  should  be  planned  so  that  time  will  be 
available  for  pupil  and  teacher  activities,  including  professional  meet- 
ings, that  cannot  be  included  in  the  regular  school  year. 

The  length  of  the  school  day  shall  be  a minimum  of  five  and  one-half 
hours,  exclusive  of  lunch  time.  A longer  school  day  is  recommended. 

Organization 

Three  general  types  of  secondary  school  organizations  are  recognized. 
They  are: 

1.  The  Junior  High  School— Grades  7,  8,  9 

2.  The  Senior  High  School— Grades  10,  11,  12 

3.  The  Junior-Senior  High  School— Grades  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 

Variations  of  these  grade  combinations  will  be  recognized  by  the 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  cases  where  local  conditions  war- 
rant a deviation  from  the  prevailing  pattern. 

Approval  for  establishing  a new  secondary  school  or  for  extending 
the  program  of  an  existing  school  to  include  additional  grades  will  be 
granted  when  it  is  shown  that  the  standards  outlined  in  this  bulletin  will 
be  met  and  the  school  organization  is  in  conformity  with  the  County 
Plan  of  Administrative  Units  and  Attendance  Areas  as  approved  by 
the  State  Council  of  Education. 
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Program  of  Studies 

The  program  of  studies  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  out- 
lined in  Chapter  V of  this  bulletin  for  the  schools  of  the  respective 
classifications. 

The  Department  will  recognize  and  encourage  the  regrouping  of 
courses  which  combine  subject  titles  and  permit  larger  blocks  of  time  to 
be  given  to  present  or  new  subject  matter  and  experiences  closely 
related  to  adolescent  needs. 

School  Site 

The  school  site  should  be  conveniently  located  in  relationship  to 
the  population  and  roads,  free  from  traffic  hazards,  noises,  and  indus- 
trial activity.  The  site  should  provide  for  future  school  and  community 
needs.  A minimum  area  of  ten  acres  plus  an  additional  acre  for  each 
100  pupils  is  recommended.  Ready  access,  neighborhood  drainage, 
grading,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  landscaping  are  factors  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  and  developing  a school  site.  Existing  sites  which  do  not 
meet  the  above  standards  should  be  expanded  where  possible  to  permit 
adequate  outdoor  play  area  and  opportunity  for  landscaping. 

School  Plant 

The  school  building  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  outlined  in 
the  School  Laws  of  1949,  Sections  731-740.  In  size  it  shall  be  ample  to 
accommodate  pupils  according  to  the  type  of  program  offered.  In  con- 
struction, it  shall  be  safe,  healthful,  durable  and  convenient.  A light- 
ing level  approximating  30  foot-candles  should  be  maintained  in  class- 
rooms and  study  halls,  with  modifications  of  this  standard  for  specialized 
needs  in  keeping  with  current  recommended  practice.  In  its  plan,  it 
should  provide  adequately  for  all  education  and  community  services 
of  the  school.  The  number  and  type  of  rooms  should  be  adequate  to 
provide  a comprehensive  educational  program.  The  number  of  regular 
classrooms,  special-purpose  rooms,  and  special  facilities  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a class  size  of  25  to  30  pupils. 

At  all  times  the  building  shall  be  maintained  in  good  repair  and 
excellent  state  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

School  Furniture  and  Instructional  Equipment 

The  furniture,  equipment,  and  supplies  of  the  school  shall  be  of 
such  kind,  quality,  and  amount  as  shall  make  possible  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  educational  program.  Room  layouts  for  special- 
subject  fields  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Audio-visual  aid  equipment  should  be  available  for  convenient 
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Professional  Personnel 

Principal— In  addition  to  the  minimum  legal  certification,  the  sec- 
ondary school  principal  spending  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time 
in  administrative  and  supervisory  duties  shall  have  a secondary  prin- 
cipal’s certificate.  He  should  possess  the  ability  to  work  cooperatively 
with  others  and  should  show  evidence  of  leadership  in  educational  and 
community  activities. 

Staff— In  addition  to  the  minimum  legal  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion, the  faculty  members  should  be  given  incentives  (professional 
and/or  monetary)  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  work  experience,  travel, 
summer  study,  and  additional  out-of-school  contacts  with  adolescents 
in  camps,  teen-age  clubs  or  community  activities. 

Pupil-Teacher  Load 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  number  of  classes  taught  daily  or  weekly 
by  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  class  section  must  be  such 
as  to  make  effective  learning  possible.  It  is  desirable  that  a teacher 
meet  no  more  than  150  pupils  per  day,  unless  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
large  group  instruction  is  feasible— for  example,  band,  chorus,  and 
gymnasium  classes. 

For  teachers  with  special  aptitudes  or  abilities,  classroom  teaching 
hours  should  be  reduced  to  allow  time  for  counseling  duties  or  spon- 
sorships of  school  life  activities. 

Nonprofessional  Personnel 

Clerical  Staff— Clerical  assistance  is  an  essential  to  a good  secondary 
school  and  should  be  provided  for  each  organization.  A full-time  clerk 
shall  be  provided  for  the  secondary  school  when  the  enrollment  ex- 
ceeds 150  pupils.  When  the  enrollment  exceeds  500,  an  additional  clerk 
shall  be  provided  for  each  unit  of  500  pupils  or  a major  fraction 
thereof. 

Custodial  Staff— The  custodial  staff  shall  be  adequate  to  keep  the 
building  clean  and  sanitary. 

Pupil  Load 

The  pupil  load  shall  be  of  such  kind  and  amount  as  is  determined  by 
the  type  of  program  carried,  and  the  total  amount  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  pupils’  whole  school  day  and  the  out-of-class  preparation 
required.  All  pupils  should  be  required  to  carry  a sufficient  load  to 
insure  profitable  use  of  school  time.  The  minimum  pupil  load  is  four 
units  exclusive  of  health  and  physical  education,  music,  art,  and  school 
life  activities. 
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School  Records 

Pupil  Records— An  adequate  system  of  pupil  personnel  records  is 
essential  in  every  school.  A cumulative  record  started  in  the  elementary 
school  should  be  kept  for  each  pupil.  Such  a record  includes  a record 
of  the  scholastic  achievement,  educational  and  psychological  test  results 
with  specified  dates,  health  data,  social  behavior,  participation  in  school 
life  activities,  and  data  relating  to  the  pupil’s  progress  in  the  educational 
program.  Records  should  be  simple  and  available  for  use. 

Office  Records— Other  essential  records  include  data  concerning  the 
certification  of  teachers,  the  school  calendar,  the  internal  accounting 
system,  and  school  lunch. 

Library 

Every  school  should  have  an  adequate  library.  Specific  standards  for 
schools  of  various  sizes  are  outlined  in  Chapter  VII,  page  67,  of  this 
bulletin  (Library  Section). 

Guidance  ( see  page  63) 

The  secondary  school  should  have  a guidance  program  including 
homeroom  services,  individual  and  group  counseling,  diagnosis  of 
pupils,  instruction  about  occupations,  job  placement,  and  follow-up 
services. 

Curriculum  Improvement  Program 

Provisions  for  teachers’  meetings,  professional  library,  faculty  study 
of  school  problems,  and  surveys  of  school  and  community  needs  are 
important.  Evidence  is  needed  in  every  school  of  cooperative  effort  of 
the  administrator  and  teachers  to  solve  the  problems  of  instruction  and 
services. 

School  Life  Activities 

The  program  of  pupil  activities  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  community.  Such  a program  includes  assemblies,  clubs,  athletics— 
both  intramural  and  interscholastic— dramatics,  student  participation  in 
government,  school  publications,  and  social  gatherings  for  all  pupils 
regardless  of  social,  financial,  or  racial  barriers. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Administration  and  Supervision 

DEFINITIONS 

Administration  Defined 

Administration  is  the  performance  of  all  activities  needed  to  direct 
and  coordinate  the  educational  program  of  the  school.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  management  of  such  elements  as  pupil  and  teacher  personnel, 
program  of  studies,  school  life  activities,  curriculum,  instructional  aids, 
guidance,  finance,  and  operation  of  the  school  plant. 

Supervision  Defined 

Supervision  is  the  performance  of  activities  which  are  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning.  It  focuses  attention 
upon  developing  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  school,  planning 
the  curriculum,  and  working  toward  the  solution  of  problems  which 
arise  in  the  classrooms  or  in  the  school’s  total  program.  It  involves  the 
cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  school  and  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
group  rather  than  the  enterprise  of  one  person  or  a few  individuals. 

CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  EFFECTIVE  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  SUPERVISION 

Effective  administration  and  supervision  depend  upon  wholesome 
human  relationships  among  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  custodians  and  other  members  of  the  school  and  community. 

Human  beings  work  and  grow  best  in  a school  atmosphere  of  security, 
friendliness,  and  individual  freedoms,  with  boundaries  plainly  marked 
on  the  edge  of  group  rights.  They  need  a climate  which  is  free  of  fears, 
full  of  opportunities  for  service,  and  sprinkled  with  satisfying  recogni- 
tions. Moreover,  this  atmosphere  must  be  filled  with  stimulating,  co- 
operative group  experiences  which  encourage  personal  understandings 
and  insights. 

Check  List  on  My  Human  Relationships 

A principal  may  use  the  following  check  list  to  note  the  presence  or 
absence  of  conditions  which  are  vital  to  effective  administration  and 
supervision. 

Always,  Usually,  Seldom— Which  word  is  appropriate  in  my  case? 

1.  Am  I approachable  and  accessible  so  that  no  one  hesitates  about 

coming  to  see  me? 

2.  Do  I encourage  others  to  think  and  speak  freely  when  in  my 

company? 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Do  others  readily  sense  that  my  judgments  are  based  upon  care- 
ful listening  and  thinking? 

Do  I show  a genuine  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  those  who 
come  to  me  for  help? 

Am  I open-minded  to  opposing  views  without  being  weak-willed? 
Do  I respect  the  confidences  of  others? 

Do  I sincerely  commend  others,  privately  and  in  public,  for  their 
successful  efforts  and  achievements? 

Do  I give  encouragement  and  criticism  impersonally  when  they 
are  justified? 

Do  I freely  accept  responsibility  for  personal  errors  in  judgment? 
Am  I professionally  loyal  to  all  those  who  work  with  me? 

Do  I exert  myself  to  assist  others  when  they  need  help? 

Do  I stimulate  others  into  exercising  initiative  enthusiastically? 


ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  SCHOOL’S  STAFF 

What  happens  creatively  to  children  has  its  origins  in  the  thinking, 
planning,  and  working  of  teachers  with  those  children.  The  interplay 
of  personalities,  interests,  materials  of  instruction,  abilities,  and  activi- 
ties leaves  a cumulative  mark  upon  each  student.  The  secondary  school 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  an  institution  dominated  by  any  one  person 
or  type  of  personality.  The  entire  staff,  each  member  bringing  his  own 
unique  talents  to  the  task,  determines  what  happens  to  the  pupil. 
Administrative  policies,  when  cooperatively  arrived  at,  are  most  effec- 
tively translated  into  pupil-teacher  learning  activities  through  the  staff. 
The  relationships  of  the  principal  with  the  staff  influence  the  quality 
of  the  relationships  of  teachers  to  pupils. 


Check  List  on  Relationships  with  My  Staff 

The  effective  principal  will  want  to  rate  himself  by  answering  these 
questions: 

Always,  Usually,  Seldom 

1.  Do  I improve  my  relationships  with  the  teaching  staff  contin- 
uously? 

2.  Do  I help  to  provide  for  wholesome  personal  relationships  among 
all  the  teachers? 

3.  Do  I encourage  original  thinking  by  the  teachers? 

. 4.  Do  I recognize  that  each  teacher  is  a distinct  personality  of  value 
to  my  school’s  pupils? 

5.  Do  I take  a personal,  helpful  interest  in  the  individual  problems 
of  my  teachers? 

6.  Can  I anticipate  difficulties  individual  teachers  will  have,  so  that 
I can  help  them  to  prevent  needless  frustrations  and  failures? 

7.  Do  I wholesomely  stimulate  my  teachers  to  perform  their  best 

work? 

8.  Do  I extend  praise  for  work  well  done? 

9.  Am  I impersonally  and  impartially  free  to  counsel  with  my 
teachers  when  improvement  is  needed? 
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10.  Do  I readily  accept  personal  responsibility  for  needed  improve- 
ments in  my  school,  while  recognizing  that  I must  work  with  and 
through  others  to  secure  those  improvements? 

11.  Do  I encourage  my  teachers  to  take  a creative  part  in  community 
and  professional  activities  in  which  they  are  genuinely  interested? 

12.  Do  I stimulate  my  teachers  to  identify  and  attract  capable  re- 
placements for  the  staff? 

13.  Do  I invite  my  teachers  to  identify  and  encourage  able  student 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession? 

14.  Do  I regularly  provide  teachers  with  all  the  information  they 
need  to  understand  and  interpret  what  the  school  is  doing  or 
trying  to  do? 

15.  Do  I give  teachers  all  the  authority  they  need  to  discharge  credit- 
ably the  responsibilities  I have  delegated  to  them? 

16.  Are  my  relationships  with  other  principals,  my  superintendent, 
the  Board  of  School  Directors,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  same  quality  as  I want  my  staff  members  to 
maintain  with  each  other  and  with  myself? 

17.  Do  I hold  the  respect  of  my  superintendent  to  the  extent  that 
he  seeks  my  judgment  and  advice  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
secondary  school? 

18.  Do  I receive  from  my  superintendent  information  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  secondary  school  which  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  school  board,  and  the  community? 

19.  Do  I recognize  my  superintendent  as  the  one  to  whom  I am 
directly  responsible  for  the  performance  of  my  duties? 

20.  Do  I recognize  the  importance  of  a clear-cut  allocation  of  duties 
for  which  the  superintendent,  principals,  and  staff  members  are 
responsible? 


ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  PUPIL  PROGRAM 

Although  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal are  discharged  mainly  through  the  functioning  of  the  entire  staff, 
he  also  has  inescapable  personal  responsibilities  to  the  pupils. 


Check  List  on  Pupil-Program  and  Pupil  Relationships 


All  the  principal’s  administrative  functions  must  be  either  discharged 
personally  or  delegated  to  others.  The  following  check  list  may  be  used 
to  determine,  in  the  light  of  the  local  organization,  whether  the  duties 
can  be  successfully  delegated. 

Can  I Delegate 
Responsibility? 

Yes  or  No  Yes  or  No 

1.  Have  I made  provision  for  administering  the  best  

Pupil-testing  program  we  can  devise? 

2.  Have  I provided  for  the  development  and  mainte-  

nance  of  up-to-date,  complete  records  of  my  pupils? 

3.  Have  I made  it  possible  for  all  staff  members  to  use 

pupils’  records? 
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4.  Have  I organized  the  dental,  medical,  and  nursing  

programs  of  the  school  so  that  pupils  may  receive 
all  possible  benefits? 

5.  Plave  I made  possible  a well-planned,  well-adminis-  

tered  program  of  student  assemblies? 

6.  Have  I provided  the  information  pupils  need  to  par-  

ticipate  in  the  intelligent  selection  of  their  programs? 

7.  Have  I stimulated  the  formation  of  a student  activi-  

ties  program,  based  upon  pupil  interests  and  partici- 
pation? 

8.  Have  I made  all  possible  provision  in  my  school  for  

a lunch  program  which  will  promote  pupils’  health, 
wholesome  attitudes,  and  good  manners? 

9.  Have  I controlled  the  financial  demands  upon  my  

students  so  that  no  child  is  obliged  to  leave  school 
because  of  monetary  difficulties  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible? 

10.  Have  I provided  a job-placement  program  which  

encourages  pupils  to  remain  in  school  instead  of 
dropping  out? 

11.  Do  I encourage  a balance  between  in-school  and  

out-of-school  social  opportunities  of  pupils? 

12.  Do  I provide  for  periodic  studies  of  what  pupils  do  

after  they  leave  school? 

13.  Do  I make  provision  for  periodic  studies  of  pupil  

needs  in  my  community? 

14.  Do  I encourage  fairness  to  all  pupils,  without  regard  

to  family  circumstances  or  background? 

15.  Do  I make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  evaluate  peri-  

odically  the  program  of  the  school  as  it  relates  to 
them? 

16.  Do  I regularly  reappraise  pupil-teacher  loads,  assign-  

ments  programs,  and  responsibilities? 

17.  Do  I make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  receive  

recognition  for  outstanding  achievement? 

18.  Do  I encourage  former  pupils  to  return  to  school  for  

visits  with  their  teachers? 

19.  Do  I aim  to  provide  school-building  facilities  which  

will  offer  the  most  healthful  working  conditions  pos- 
sible for  my  pupils? 

20.  Do  I participate  in  adjusting  the  school’s  transporta-  

tion  schedules  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils? 

21.  Do  I utilize  the  school’s  transportation  system  for  

the  optimum  educational  benefit  of  the  pupils? 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  school  is  a part  of  the  community  and  the  community  finds 
expression  for  its  future  in  its  school.  Neither  lives  without  the  other. 
Accordingly,  the  secondary  school  can  be  expected  to  reflect  the  com- 
munity, both  as  it  now  exists  as  well  as  what  it  hopes  to  become.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  principal  must  be  a vital  part  of  the  community 
while  discharging  his  responsibilities  as  a leader  in  his  community. 
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Check  List  on  My  Community  Relationships 
Principals  are  invited  to  use  this  check  list  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  their  community  relationships. 

Yes  or  No 

1.  Does  the  community  seek  me  as  a leader  in  activities  which  will 

benefit  the  pupils  and  their  parents? 

2.  Do  I maintain  a sensible  balance  in  my  out-of-school  activities 

so  that  my  major  school  responsibilities  are  not  slighted? 

3.  Have  I planned  a cooperative  program  of  public  relations  for  my 

school? 

4.  Are  the  public-relations  functions  being  discharged? 

5.  Have  I protected  my  staff  from  unreasonable  community  demands 

upon  their  time  and  vitality? 

6.  Have  I encouraged  creative,  helpful  parent  groups  to  work  with 

the  staff  and  myself  for  the  improvement  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  service? 

7.  Have  I assumed  leadership  in  promoting  wholesome  relation- 
ships with  municipal  and  service  organizations  in  the  school’s 
service  area? 

8.  Do  I publicize  the  needs  as  well  as  the  successes  of  my  school? 

9.  Have  I recognized  that  the  citizenship  behaviors  of  students  in 

the  community  reflect  either  credit  or  discredit  upon  the  school? 

10.  Do  I report  the  work  of  my  school  without  overemphasizing  my 

personal  share  in  its  successes? 

11.  Do  I provide  myself  with  sufficient  time  for  relaxation  and 

recreation? 

12.  Do  I provide  myself  with  enough  time  for  increased  professional 

growth? 

SUPERVISORY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Supervision  represents  the  effort  of  principals,  teachers,  and  others 
in  identifying  problems,  organizing  group  study  activities  on  the  basis 
of  them,  and  developing  better  materials  and  methods  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  and  learning.  In  the  light  of  this  concept,  a suggested 
list  of  supervisory  procedures  is  submitted.  These  may  serve  as  a guide 
in  developing  programs  adapted  to  local  schools  and  communities. 

Check  List  on  My  Relationships  of  a Supervisory  Nature 

Principals  may  consult  this  list  in  evaluating  their  existing  procedures 
and  in  planning  further  teaching-learning  activities. 

Yes  or  No 

1.  Have  I assumed  leadership  in  planning  for  the  supervision  and 

improvement  of  instruction? 

2.  Have  I invited  the  participation  of  a central  committee  of 

teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  others  in  planning  a program  of 
curriculum  improvement? 

3.  Have  I guided  a survey  of  (1)  the  needs  of  my  pupils,  (2)  the 

educational  beliefs  of  students,  teachers,  parents  and  laymen, 
(3)  community  needs  and  resources,  and  (4)  the  holding  power 
of  my  school? 

4.  Have  I organized  faculty  study  groups  on  identified  problems 

for  creative  planning,  experimentation,  and  reports? 
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5.  Have  I provided  faculty  study  groups  with  sufficient  time,  refer- 
ences, and  consultant  service? 

6.  Am  I developing  in  teachers  the  ability  to  prepare  and  use  vital 
teaching  units  and  effective  methods  of  instruction? 

7.  Is  there  evidence  of  success  of  the  supervisory  program  in  (1) 
increased  holding  power,  (2)  more  pupil  interest  and  participa- 
tion, (3)  better  discipline,  (4)  increased  teacher  spontaneity? 

8.  Do  I encourage  superior  teachers  to  assume  leadership  in  devel- 
oping curriculum  reports  and  materials  for  local,  state  and  inter- 
state levels? 

9.  Do  I confer  personally  and  visit  with  individual  teachers  and 
aid  in  the  induction  of  new  teachers? 

10.  Do  I provide  opportunity  for  teachers’  meetings  by  subject- 
matter  groups  when  needed? 

11.  Do  I encourage  teachers’  meetings  by  grade  groups  for  work  on 
common  objectives  in  the  various  departments? 

12.  Do  I provide  for  meetings  of  the  entire  teaching  staff  to  study 
problems  common  to  the  whole  school  and  to  receive  reports  of 
study  group  activities? 

13.  Do  I encourage  teachers  to  visit  other  staff  members,  either  in 
their  own  schools  or  in  other  districts? 

14.  Do  I help  teachers  to  plan  graduate  study  (college  courses,  work- 
shops, etc.)? 

15.  Do  I offer  leadership  in  developing  supervisory  bulletins  on 
teaching  techniques,  instructional  materials,  reading  lists,  school 
policies,  school  organization,  etc.? 

16.  Do  I provide  for  conducting  pupil  testing  programs  and  the 
proper  interpretation  and  use  of  the  results? 

17.  Do  I encourage  teachers  to  attend  conventions,  conferences,  and 
institutes? 

18.  Do  I provide  for  pupil  learning  activities  in  remedial  and  devel- 
opmental reading  programs,  etc.? 

19.  Have  I promoted  effective  discussion-group  activities  in  faculty 
study  groups  and  in  the  classrooms  of  the  school? 

20.  Do  my  teachers  show  that  they  recognize  the  meaning  of  super- 
vision as  a cooperative  enterprise,  by  such  evidence  as  seeking 
assistance  in  solving  problems,  inviting  class  visitation,  and 
showing  initiative  in  helping  others? 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 

The  daily  master  schedule  is  a general  plan  for  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  entire  school  organization.  Through  the  effective  schedul- 
ing of  classes  and  activities,  the  school  reveals  its  basic  philosophy 
of  education. 

The  daily  schedule  requires  very  careful  advance  planning  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  time  or  energy  on  the  part  of  pupils  or  teachers 
on  the  opening  day  of  school.  Since  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to 
offer  instruction,  the  first  essential  requires  a program  that  avoids  con- 
flicts between  classes  and  will  serve  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils. 
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Problems  Involved  in  Making  the  Schedule 
Fixed  Factors 

The  following  factors  are  relatively  fixed  and  are  not  subject  to 
much  variation  by  the  schedule  maker: 

1.  Limitations  of  the  physical  plant 

2.  Legal  requirements 

3.  Local  district  regulations 

4.  Requirements  of  colleges  attended  by  most  college  entrants 

5.  Custom  and  public  opinions  of  the  community 
Local  Adjustments 

The  following  factors  apply  to  the  local  school  conditions  and 
must  be  adjusted  accordingly  to  local  policies: 

1.  Teaching  combinations  based  on  certification  and  preference 
of  teachers 

2.  Length  of  school  day  and  class  periods 

3.  Specialized  fields 

4.  Activity  and  lunch  periods 

5.  Allotments  of  time  for  homeroom,  guidance,  and  administra- 
tive activities 

6.  Length  of  time  to  change  classes 

7.  Distribution  of  school  activity  responsibilities  among  teachers 

8.  The  program  of  studies  to  be  offered 
Gathering  Information 

The  following  information  must  be  assembled  before  the  master 
schedule  can  be  built: 

1.  The  total  number  of  pupils  entering  from  the  local  elementary 
schools  (data  to  be  obtained  in  April) 

2.  The  number  of  returning  students  and  the  approximate  size  of 
individual  grades  (first  week  of  May) 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  who  will  elect  each  variable  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  (April  or  May) 

4.  Identification  of  pupils  who  will  have  irregular  schedules  be- 
cause of  failure  or  other  causes 

Preliminary  Use  of  Information 

1.  Estimation  of  the  number  of  class  sections  for  both  constants 
and  variables  based  on  the  class  size  determined  by  local  policy 
and  classroom  limitations 

2.  Formation  of  class  sections  using  either  a nonseleetive  method, 
grouping  by  curriculums,  or  homogeneous  grouping  (reading 
level  is  .most  justifiable) 

3.  Distribution  of  teaching  load  with  respect  to  special  interests, 
special  capacities,  size  of  classes,  and  noninstructional  duties 
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Building  a Schedule 

After  deciding  on  the  local  policies  and  gathering  the  information 
suggested  in  the  above  sections,  the  administrator  has  the  necessary 
data  to  prepare  an  outline  of  the  daily  plan  of  work  for  his  school. 

Three  methods  for  working  out  a schedule  are  used.  The  mosaic 
method  is  the  most  common  procedure  and  involves  a trial  and  error 
procedure  in  which  teachers,  rooms,  and  class  sections  are  fitted  to- 
gether. A variety  of  devices  are  used  to  speed  up  assignments  and 
avoid  conflicts.  These  include  the  use  of  colored  pegs  or  pins,  movable 
blocks,  cards,  or  other  movable  objects  in  putting  together  a “jig-saw 
schedule  puzzle.” 

The  block  method  consists  of  arranging  all  sections  in  nonconflicting 
groups  or  blocks.  Each  period  of  the  day  is  regarded  as  a block  or  unit. 

The  combination  method  consists  of  the  use  of  the  mosaic  and  block 
methods.  The  procedure  is  to  place  as  many  as  possible  of  the  non- 
conflicting groups  of  courses  by  the  block  method.  A more  complete 
discussion  concerning  these  methods  can  be  found  in  any  text  on  the 
administration  of  a secondary  school. 

Regardless  of  the  method  used,  the  principal  will  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  schedule  first  those  specialized  courses  which  will  be  in 
specialized  rooms  such  as  physical  education,  music,  and  art.  Other 
singleton  subjects  which  pupils  from  various  sections  may  elect  should 
be  scheduled  next.  Finally  the  required  subjects  should  be  fitted  into 
the  schedule.  As  a general  practice,  elective  subjects  should  be  kept 
out  of  conflict  with  required  subjects. 

Copies  of  pupils’  schedules  should  be  distributed  either  by  mail  or 
by  other  convenient  methods  to  secondary  pupils  before  the  opening 
of  the  term  in  order  that  necessary  changes  can  be  made  before  the 
opening  day. 

RECOMMENDED  PROGRAM  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  EVALUATION 

As  a means  of  stimulating  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school,  principals  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
conduct  periodic  programs  of  evaluation.  Evaluative  Criteria 1 is  rec- 
1 Evaluative  Criteria  published  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
ommended  for  this  procedure.  Both  the  self-evaluation  and  visiting- 
committee  phases  of  the  program  should  be  included. 

Wherever  the  process  is  not  carried  out  under  other  auspices,  it  is 
suggested  that,  after  a school  has  used  the  Evaluative  Criteria  for  self- 
evaluation,  a visiting  committee  of  teachers  and  administrators  should 
be  invited  to  check  these  appraisals.  The  County  Superintendent  in 
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each  county  (district  superintendents  in  instances  where  schools  con- 
cerned are  under  their  jurisdiction)  should  be  responsible  for  desig- 
nating the  visiting  committees  and  offering  instructions  for  their  work 
in  the  schools  which  choose  to  engage  in  this  step  of  the  evaluation. 

Following  the  committee’s  visit,  the  chairman  should  submit  to  the 
county  or  district  superintendent  a summarized  report  in  triplicate. 
One  copy  then  should  be  sent  by  the  county  or  district  superintendent 
to  the  school  evaluated,  a duplicate  should  be  filed  in  his  office,  and 
a third  copy  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secondary  Education  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
will  send  a letter  of  commendation,  if  merited,  to  the  school  concerned. 
In  addition,  a symbol  will  be  placed  beside  the  name  of  the  school 
in  the  Education  Directory,  Bulletin  70,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, indicating  that  a program  of  evaluation  has  been  completed  under 
the  leadership  of  the  county  or  district  superintendent. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  process  be  engaged  in  at  least  once 
every  three  to  five  years. 


CHAPTER  V 


Program  of  Studies 

GENERAL  BASIS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Adjustments  in  school  programs  in  many  cases  have  not  kept  pace 
with  changing  economic  and  social  conditions,  increasing  enrollments, 
and  the  varying  character  of  the  school  population.  Before  a school 
program  can  be  constructed  which  will  serve  youth  well,  thoughtful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  things  which  young  people  will  do 
and  the  kind  of  life  they  will  live.  The  statement  of  needs  as  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  in  Planning 
for  American  Youth  has  gained  wide  acceptance  and  is  reprinted  here. 
It  remains  for  school  people  at  the  local  level  to  determine  what  adapta- 
tions to  the  program  of  studies  and  its  manner  of  presentation  should 
he  made  in  order  that  these  needs  can  be  met. 

IMPERATIVE  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 

1.  All  youth  need  to  develop  saleable  skills  and  those  understand- 
ings and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent  and  productive 
participant  in  economic  life.  To  this  end,  most  youth  need  supervised 
work  experience  as  well  as  education  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
their  occupations. 

2.  All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physical 
fitness. 

3.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen 
of  a democratic  society,  and  to  be  diligent  and  competent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  community  and  citizens 
of  the  state  and  nation. 

4.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family  for 
the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  conducive  to  successful 
family  life. 

5.  All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  and 
services  intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values  received  by  the 
consumer  and  the  economic  consequences  of  their  acts. 

6.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science,  the  influ- 
ence of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man. 

7.  All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  to  appre- 
ciate beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 
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8.  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  to 
budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satisfactions  to  the 
individual  with  those  that  are  socially  useful. 

9.  All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow  in 
their  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles,  and  to  be  able  to  live 
and  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

10.  All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think  rationally,  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Purposes  and  Functions 

It  is  the  function  of  the  junior  high  school  to  help  each  early  adoles- 
cent discover  his  interests,  abilities,  and  needs,  and  to  reveal  to  him 
the  educational  possibilities  for  self-development.  It  should  assist  him 
in  gaining  a vision  of  the  vocational  opportunities  in  which  his  apti- 
tudes, when  discovered  and  developed,  may  find  their  proper  and 
useful  employment.  It  should  help  him  in  making  a more  intelligent 
adjustment  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

To  this  end,  the  junior  high  school  must  provide  appropriate  experi- 
ences that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  discover  his  interests,  abilities,  and 
needs.  It  must  make  pi'ovision  for  acquainting  him  with  his  environ- 
ment, both  physical  and  social.  It  must  provide  experiences  in  practical 
and  constructive  social  participation.  It  must  develop  in  the  pupil  a 
mastery  of  the  basic  tools  and  skills  of  learning.  It  should  stimulate  his 
desire  to  search  for  and  use  knowledge  that  will  tend  to  develop  him 
physically,  intellectually,  emotionally,  and  socially.  In  order  to  make 
the  educational  program  continuous,  the  junior  high  school  should 
articulate  closely  with  both  the  elementary  school  and  with  the  senior 
high  school. 

Implementation  of  the  Program 

The  following  program  for  the  various  areas  of  instruction  is  sug- 
gested as  a guide  to  the  practical  implementation  of  these  stated 
objectives.  Except  for  the  minimum  specifications  given  for  the  fine 
arts,  the  practical  arts,  and  physical  and  health  education,  the  time 
allocations  are  not  to  be  construed  as  prescriptive,  but  may  be  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  any  schools  in  any  community.  Any  introduc- 
tion of  additional  materials  not  implied  or  included  in  the  suggested 
program  would  be  subject  to  the  necessary  adjustment  of  the  program 
as  recommended.  Constructive  experimentation  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  program  is  encouraged,  but  marked  departures  from  the  recom- 
mendations should  be  submitted,  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  program, 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  approval. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

a.  Witli  recommended  number  of  45-  or  50-minute  periods  per  week 


GRADE  7 GRADE  8 GRADE  .9 


Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

English  5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

(1)  Social  Studies  5 

(1)  Social  Studies 

5 

(1)  Social  Studies 

5 

Science  & Geog.  3-5 

Science  & Geog. 

3-5 

(2)  General  Science  5 

Mathematics  5 

Mathematics 

5 

(3)  Mathematics 

5 

(4)  Fine  Arts  2-4 

(4)  Fine  Arts 

2-4 

(4)  Fine  Arts 

2-4 

Physical  & 

Physical  & 

(5)  Physical  & 

Health  Ed.  2-3 

Health  Ed. 

2-3 

Health  Ed. 

2-5 

(6)  Practical  Arts  2-4 

(6)  Practical  Arts 

2-4 

(6)  Practical  Arts 

2-4 

Guidance  & 

Guidance  & 

Guidance  & 

Homeroom  2 

Homeroom 

2 

Homeroom 

2 

School  Life 

School  Life 

School  Life 

Activities  3-4 

Activities 

3-4 

Activities 

3-4 

Total  35 

Total 

35 

Total 

35 

(1)  Social  Studies  comprises  History  and  Civics. 

In  Grade  9 it  includes  a : 

study  of 

Pennsylvania,  its  history,  land,  people,  and  government. 

(2)  Foreign  Language  or 

other  desired  elective 

may 

be  substituted  for 

General 

Science. 

* 

(3)  Algebra  or  General  Mathematics. 

(4)  Comprises  Art  and  Music  for  all  pupils. 

(5)  Health  may  be  concentrated  in  Grade  9. 

(6)  Comprises  Homemaking  and  Industrial  Arts  for  all 

grades. 

b.  With  recommended  number  of  60-minute  periods  per  week 


GRADE  7 GRADE  8 GRADE  9 


Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

English 

5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

Social  Studies 

4 

Social  Studies 

4 

Social  Studies 

4 

Science  & Geog. 

2-4 

Science  & Geog. 

2-4 

General  Science 

4 

Mathematics 

4 

Mathematics 

4 

Mathematics 

4 

Fine  Arts 

2-3 

Fine  Arts 

2-3 

Fine  Arts 

2-3 

Physical  & 

Physical  & 

Physical  & 

Health  Ed. 

2-3 

Health  Ed. 

3 

Health  Ed. 

3-5 

Practical  Arts 

2 

Practical  Arts 

2 

Practical  Arts 

2 

Guidance  & 

Guidance  & 

Guidance  & 

Homeroom 

i 

Homeroom 

1 

Homeroom 

i 

School  Life 

School  Life 

School  Life 

Activities 

3-4 

Activities 

3-4 

Activities 

3-4 

Total 

30 

Total 

30 

Total 

30 

The  same  restrictions  and  extensions  apply  in 

the  subject  areas  as  in  the 

pro- 

gram  outlined  above  in  Section  a. 

c.  The  development  and  regrouping  of  courses  to  enable  the  student  to  sense 
more  broadly  the  relationships  of  different  phases  of  the  curriculum  and  to  experi- 
ence general  education  through  core  curriculum  or  other  means  will  be  encour- 
aged and  recognized.  Publications  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  contain  suggestions  and 
proposals  for  such  scheduling. 
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It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  bulletin  to  present  sample  programs 
that  will  cover  every  variety  of  scheduling;  one  only  is  given. 


With  recommended  number  of  45-  or  50-minute  periods  per  week 


GRADE  7 

Periods 

GRADE  8 

Periods 

GRADE  9 

Periods 

(1)  Social  Living 

17 

(1)  Social  Living 

17 

(1)  Social  Living 

12 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

(2)  Gen.  Science 

5 

(4)  Fine  Arts 

2-4 

(4)  Fine  Arts 

2-4 

(3)  Mathematics 

5 

Health  Education  2-3 

Health  Education  2-3 

(4)  Fine  Arts 

2-4 

(5)  Practical  Arts 
School  Life 

2-4 

(5)  Practical  Arts 
School  Life 

2-4 

Health  Education  2-5 
(5)  Practical  Arts  2-4 

Activities 

3-4 

Activities 

3-4 

School  Life 
Activities 

3-4 

Total 

35 

Total 

35 

Total 

35 

(1)  Social  Living  includes  English,  Science,  and  Geography  (in  Grades  7 and  8), 
Guidance  and  Homeroom,  and  History  and  Civics.  In  Grade  9 it  includes  a 
study  of  Pennsylvania,  its  history,  people,  land,  and  government. 

(2)  Foreign  Language  or  other  desired  elective  may  be  substituted  for  General 
Science. 

(3)  Algebra  or  General  Mathematics. 

(4)  Comprises  Art  and  Music  for  all  pupils. 

(5)  Comprises  Homemaking  and  Industrial  Arts. 


With  recommended  number  of  60-minute  periods  per  week 


GRADE  7 

Periods 

GRADE  8 

Periods 

GRADE  9 

Periods 

Social  Living 

14 

Social  Living  14 

Social  Living 

10 

Mathematics 

4 

Mathematics  4 

Gen.  Science 

4 

Fine  Arts 

2-3 

Fine  Arts  2-3 

Mathematics 

4 

Health  Education  3 

Health  Education  3 

Fine  Arts 

2-3 

Practical  Arts 

2-3 

Practical  Arts  2-3 

Health  Education  3 

School  Life 

School  Life 

Practical  Arts 

2-3 

Activities 

3-4 

Activities  3-4 

School  Life 
Activities 

3-4 

Total 

30 

Total  30 

Total 

30 

Tire  same  restrictions  and  extensions  apply  in  the  subject  areas  as  in  the  pro- 
gram outlined  above. 

Note  that  the  organization  presented  here  enables  the  “core”  teacher  to  teach 
two  such  classes  in  the  course  of  the  day. 


CLASSIFICATION  ANI)  PROMOTION  PRACTICES 

The  junior  high  school  has  been  established  to  meet  the  general 
education  and  preliminary  specialization  needs  of  the  period  of  life 
representing  the  transition  from  childhood  to  youth.  Transfer  into  the 
junior  high  school,  therefore,  should  not  take  place  before  the  age  of 
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eleven,  and  the  pupil  should  not  be  retained  in  the  junior  high  school 
after  the  next  reclassification  date  following  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

In  any  subject  or  class  that  is  required  of  all  pupils,  the  standards 
of  work  for  each  pupil  should  be  determined  by  the  capabilities  of  the 
particular  pupil  served.  If  marks  are  given,  they  should  be  indicative 
of  the  extent  to  which  a pupil’s  work  has  been  in  accord  with  his 
capability.  Any  pupil  who  has  done  his  best,  within  reason,  in  such 
classes,  should  receive  credit  therefor.  It  is  important  that  grades  or 
marks  be  supplemented  with  objective  data  regarding  achievement, 
so  that  pupil  and  parent  are  kept  fully  informed  as  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  pupil. 

Pupils  incapable  of  maintaining  satisfactory  standards  of  perform- 
ance should  be  guided  into  other  particular  areas  of  specialization. 
When  it  has  been  determined  that  a particular  pupil  is  capable  of 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  special  subject  matter,  the  teacher  should 
accept  a large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  satisfactory  meeting 
of  the  particular  subject  requirements. 

THE  LIBRARY 

No  time  allocation  has  been  given  for  library  instruction.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  each  school  provide  time  for  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library,  this  time  to  be  scheduled  on  an  itinerant  basis,  taking 
pupils  and  classes  from  the  regular  master  schedule.  Teachers,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  English,  social  studies,  and  science,  should  make 
library  usage  part  of  their  instructional  technique.  On  occasion,  entire 
classes  may  be  taken  to  the  library  for  reading  and  study.  At  other 
times,  small  groups  of  individuals  may  be  sent  to  the  library  for  specific 
or  general  purposes. 

The  teacher  and  school  librarian  must  work  together  in  arranging 
for  the  proper  scheduling  of  pupils  to  the  library,  in  the  matter  of 
placing  on  the  reserve  or  reference  shelf  the  books  which  will  be  in 
demand  for  certain  activities,  in  organizing  small  “lending  libraries” 
for  temporary  placement  in  certain  classrooms,  in  general  looking  to- 
ward the  optimum  utilization  of  the  library  facilities  by  all  the  pupils 
of  the  school. 

SCHOOL  LIFE  ACTIVITIES 

The  junior  high  school  must  include  in  its  educational  offering  a 
well-rounded  program  of  school  life  activities.  Such  a program  will 
include  auditorium  activities,  student  government  activities,  athletics 
and  sports,  dramatic  and  music  clubs,  other  club  activities,  school 
magazines  arid  other  publications,  school  and  community  activities, 
welfare  programs,  and  the  like.  To  be  successful,  the  program  of 
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school  life  activities  requires  the  full  support  of  both  administrators 
and  teachers,  and  requires  the  same  careful  planning  that  is  given  to 
any  other  phase  of  the  school’s  activities.  One  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  program  is  the  extent  of  pupil  participation. 

Schools  organized  on  a life  adjustment  basis  may  find  it  possible  and 
desirable  to  carry  on  some  of  the  school  life  activities  as  part  of  the 
homeroom  program. 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Purposes 

The  senior  high  school  continues  and  extends  the  general  education 
of  the  junior  high  school  and  provides  learning  experiences  which 
will  lead  to  vocational  competency  and  preparation  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Its  program  should  be  viewed  as  preoccupational  for  pupils  who 
will  terminate  their  formal  education  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade, 
just  as  it  is  preprofessional  for  those  who  will  continue  their  academic 
learnings. 

Principles 

The  following  general  principles  should  be  considered  in  building  a 
program  of  studies  for  the  senior  high  schools: 

1.  Such  specialization  as  is  possible  belongs  in  the  senior  high  school. 
College  preparation,  business  training,  homemaking,  agriculture,  and 
industrial  education  are  illustrative  of  specialized  fields. 

2.  There  are  certain  common  requirements.  These  consist  of  two 
units  of  credit  in  English,  two  units  in  social  studies,  and  one  unit  of 
health  and  physical  education. 

3.  Two  units  of  English  should  be  viewed  as  an  absolute  minimum. 
Added  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  light  of  pupil  needs  and 
interests. 

4.  Additional  social  studies  instruction  is  recommended.  When  Penn- 
sylvania history  and  government  are  taught  in  grade  nine,  American 
history  shall  be  one  of  the  two  required  units  of  social  studies  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

5.  When  Pennsylvania  history  and  government  are  not  required  in 
grade  nine,  then  a four-semester  course  in  American  and  Pennsylvania 
history  and  government  shall  be  required  in  the  senior  high  school. 
An  additional  unit  of  credit  in  the  social  studies  is  recommended. 

6.  A broad  program  of  general  education  for  life  as  workers,  home- 
makers, and  citizens  should  be  carried  throughout  the  upper  secondary 
grades.  Instruction  in  the  fields  of  special  interests  should  be  delayed 
until  such  time  as  the  maturity  of  students  and  their  concerns  may 
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direct.  Instruction  designed  to  be  of  practical  value  in  postschool  life 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  end  of  school  experience  as  possible.  This 
applies  to  general,  preoccupational,  and  preprofessional  fields. 

7.  The  practical  and  useful  arts  should  be  encouraged  for  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students.  Increased  enrollment  and  retention  in  the 
secondary  school  ultimately  means  that  a smaller  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates will  find  opportunities  in  the  professions. 

8.  The  fine  arts  should  constitute  a major  field  of  learning  for  pupils 
with  special  interests  and  talents.  Opportunity  should  be  offered  for 
enriching  the  experiences  of  all  pupils  through  instruction  and  activi- 
ties in  these  fields. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  following  is  a suggested  pattern  of  required  and  elective  subjects.  This  pro- 
gram is  wider  in  scope  than  some  schools  will  be  able  to  provide,  yet  does  not 
include  all  of  the  courses  which  might  be  offered  in  large  schools.  Units  of  credit 
are  not  indicated  for  elective  courses  because  the  time  allotment  is  variable.  Time 
should  be  determined  in  the  light  of  recommendations  in  the  course  of  study 
bulletins  for  specific  fields,  and  the  over-all  program  of  the  school.  In  determining 
units  to  be  granted,  reference  should  be  made  to  “Definition  of  Units  of  Credit” 
under  Standards  for  Graduation  in  this  section. 
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GRADE  10 


GRADE  11 


GRADE  12 


Required 

Units 

Required 

Units 

Required 

Units 

English 

1 

English 

1 

Health  and 

Social  Studies 

1 

American  History 

1 

Phys.  Ed. 

y3 

Phys.  Ed.  and 

Phys.  Ed.  and 

Health 

/3 

Health 

% 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

English  (Recommended) 

Public  Speaking 

Journalism 

Problems  of  Democracy 

(Recommended) 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Basic  Mathematics 

Basic  Mathematics 

Basic  Mathematics 

Plane  Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Geography 

Geography 

Geography 

Science 

Science 

Science 

Biology 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Physics 

Physical  Science 

Physical  Science 

Language 

Language 

Language 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Instrumental 

Instrumental 

Instrumental 

Vocal 

Vocal 

Vocal 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Crafts 

Crafts 

Crafts 

Business  Education 

Business  Education 

Business  Education 

Business  Exploratory 

Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping 

General  Business 

Consumer  Education 

Business  Economics 

Typewriting 

Salesmanship 

Business  Law 

Shorthand 

Business  Mathematics 

Typewriting 

Office  Practice 

Work  Experience 

Distributive  Education 

Ifomemaking 

Homemaking 

I Iomemaking 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Industrial  Arts 

Industrial  Arts 

Industrial  Arts 

Voc.  Trade  & Industrial 

Voc.  Trade  & Industrial 

Voc.  Trade  & Industrial 

Driver  Education 



Because  of  the  variety  of  offerings  in  different  schools  no  attempt  lias  been 
made  to  break  down  certain  of  tire  above  areas  (such  as  language  and  home- 
making) into  specific  courses.  For  course  terminology  and  grade  placement  recom- 
mendations, refer  to  special  bulletins. 
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THE  JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  junior-senior  high  school  is  the  predominant  type  of  secondary 
organization  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  widespread  popularity  arises  out  of 
certain  significant  advantages.  These  include: 

1.  Fuller  use  of  specialized  facilities  and  staff  in  the  subject  fields 
of  art,  music,  homemaking,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  education. 

2.  The  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  the  library,  auditorium,  and  the  diversified  instructional 
program  not  available  in  the  elementary  schools. 

3.  As  with  the  separate  junior  high  school,  the  six-year  school  per- 
mits better  groupings  of  pupils  in  terms  of  developing  interests  and 
activities. 

4.  In  organizing  and  administering  the  six-year  school,  the  junior 
division  should  function  as  a separate  entity  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent.  This  is  accomplished  by  grouping  the  classes  of  the  junior  divi- 
sion in  a separate  wing  or  floor  or  part  of  the  building.  Separate  clubs 
and  activities  such  as  assemblies,  athletic  teams,  and  social  functions 
should  be  formed  in  order  that  the  lower  school  is  not  dominated  by 
the  upper  school. 

The  program  of  studies  for  the  junior-senior  high  school  is  the  same 
as  those  outlined  for  the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SMALL 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Although  the  trend  is  toward  the  establishment  of  secondary  attend- 
ance areas  of  sufficient  population  to  support  a diversified  program, 
there  are  a number  of  small  secondary  schools  which  must  continue 
to  exist  for  some  time.  In  setting  up  standards  for  the  guidance  of 
county  boards  of  school  directors,  the  State  Council  of  Education  has 
recommended  a minimum  enrollment  of  350  for  secondary  schools. 
Schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than  this  number  face  difficulties  in 
providing  an  adequate  educational  program  within  reasonable  cost. 

Administrators  and  staff  members  need  to  develop  a philosophy 
adapted  to  the  small  school  and  its  peculiar  needs.  The  small  secondary 
school  will  reach  its  peak  in  effectiveness  by  capitalizing  upon  those 
assets  inherent  in  its  smallness.  Too  often  in  the  past,  efforts  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  duplicating  the  programs,  practices,  and  procedures 
of  large  systems. 

There  is  much  in  current  literature  which  will  prove  helpful  to  those 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  making  the  small  school  program  more 
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effective.  Special  reference  is  made  to  Bulletin  1948,  No.  9,  Broadening 
the  Services  of  Small  High  Schools,  published  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  and  available  through  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  fifteen  cents.  Some  of  the  most  persistent 
problems  of  the  small  school  are  discussed  below,  together  with  sug- 
gestions for  partial  solution. 

Supervision  in  the  Small  Secondary  School 

In  the  small  secondary  school  it  is  difficult  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Time  should,  nevertheless,  be 
provided  so  that  the  principal  or  supervising  principal  can  give  sym- 
pathetic help  and  professional  leadership  to  teachers  in  a democrat- 
ically planned  program  of  self-improvement. 

Employment  and  Retention  of  Teachers 

The  obligation  on  one  hand  to  provide  a program  of  such  variety  as 
meets  the  needs  of  all  youth  and  the  necessity  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfill 
State  requirements  for  certification  of  teachers  create  a difficult  problem. 

Foresight  on  the  part  of  the  school  administrator  and  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers  is  doubly  important 
in  the  small  school.  First  of  all,  the  teacher  selected  should  be  one 
who  has  an  understanding  of  small  community  life  and  its  special 
opportunities  and  handicaps.  The  rural  school  teacher  needs  to  become 
a happy,  well-adjusted,  integral  part  of  the  community  life.  Then,  the 
new  teacher  must  usually  be  certificated  in  more  than  one  field.  The 
position  may  require  teaching  in  two  or  more  subject  fields  at  a number 
of  grade  levels.  Important,  too,  is  the  selection  of  the  teacher  who  has 
strong  hobby  interests  or  talents  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
activities  program  of  the  school.  The  success  of  an  enriched  activity 
program  depends  in  large  measure  upon  a genuine  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  that  activity.  In  making  the  selection,  consideration 
must  be  given  also  to  the  certification  and  interests  of  those  already 
on  the  staff  in  order  that  overlapping  does  not  occur  at  the  expense 
of  breadth. 

Many  small  schools  are  disturbed  by  a high  teacher  turnover.  This 
may  be  due  to  a multiplicity  of  factors  not  all  of  which  can  be  con- 
trolled. Orientation  of  the  new  teacher  into  the  life  of  the  school  and 
community  and  carefully  planned  efforts  designed  to  retain  good 
teachers  will  do  much  to  correct  this  condition. 

Adjusting  Teacher  Load 

In  general,  teaching  loads  in  small  high  schools  are  heavy  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  periods  per  week  as  well  as  in  number  of  subjects  taught. 
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In  required  subject  areas  the  per  pupil  load  may  also  be  excessive.  Fre- 
quently teachers  are  placed  in  charge  of  study  groups  during  the  periods 
when  they  have  no  classes.  In  addition,  there  are  such  extra  tasks  as 
homeroom  guidance,  report  periods,  student  activities,  and  the  like. 

It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  small  schools  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  a pupil-teacher  ratio  comparable  to  that  of  larger  schools. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  small  systems  must  continue  to  call 
upon  regular  teachers  to  perform  certain  tasks  which  in  larger  schools 
are  performed  by  specialists.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a constant  chal- 
lenge to  the  administrator  to  schedule  the  teachers  so  as  to  achieve 
maximum  instructional  efficiency.  The  following  criteria  should  be 
kept  in  mind: 

1.  Teacher  loads  should  be  equitably  distributed  among  staff  mem- 
bers in  terms  of  number  of  periods,  number  of  pupils,  number  of 
preparations,  type  of  subject,  and  extra  assignments. 

2.  Combination  of  grade  or  subject  groups  will  frequently  enable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  periods  assigned  to  the  teacher. 

3.  Elimination  of  specialized  subjects  offered  to  small  groups  will 
frequently  more  than  compensate  in  terms  of  increased  instructional 
efficiency  or  added  services. 

4.  The  scheduling  of  longer  periods  with  time  for  pupil  preparation 
within  the  class  period  will  reduce  the  number  of  heterogeneous  study 
halls. 

5.  Occasionally  the  alternation  of  subjects  is  desirable  even  though 
classes  cannot  be  combined.  For  example,  two  groups  might  be  in- 
structed in  physics  in  one  year  and  two  groups  in  chemistry  the  next. 
This  procedure  reduces  the  amount  of  laboratory  equipment  which 
must  be  maintained  at  any  one  time  and  frequently  enables  one  lab- 
oratory preparation  to  serve  two  groups. 

6.  Careful  distribution  of  activities,  examinations,  attendance  reports, 
and  special  events  throughout  the  entire  school  year  will  reduce  “busy 
seasons.” 

7.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  increase  their  efficiency  through 
better  planning,  delegation  of  responsibility  to  pupils,  and  elimination 
of  ineffective  or  time-consuming  procedures. 

Broadening  Course  Offerings 

Certain  administrative  practices  will  assist  in  broadening  the  course 
offerings  while  keeping  costs  within  bounds.  The  following  are  sug- 
gested: 

1.  Alternation  of  courses.  By  combining  two  or  more  groups  and 
offering  courses  in  alternate  years,  class  sizes  can  be  increased,  thus 
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resulting  in  more  efficient  use  of  teacher  time.  Generally  such  alterna- 
tions are  possible  with  elective  subjects  at  the  senior  high  school  level. 
Examples  of  such  alternations  are  those  between  algebra  and  geometry 
or  physics  and  chemistry.  In  some  cases  required  courses  may  be 
alternated  where  enrollments  are  sufficiently  small.  Where  sequential 
courses  have  small  enrollments  they  may  be  alternated  by  shifting  the 
grades  in  which  they  are  offered.  For  example,  Latin  I may  be  offered 
to  grades  10  and  11  one  year  to  be  followed  by  Latin  II  for  grades  11 
and  12  the  next  year. 

2.  Fusing  two  or  more  subjects  into  larger  areas  of  experience.  When 
such  combinations  make  use  of  experience  units  or  other  teaching 
techniques  which  allow  pupils  to  progress  at  varying  rates,  groups 
can  be  combined  up  to  normal  size  even  though  two  or  more  grade 
levels  are  involved. 

3.  Sharing  personnel  among  schools.  Small  secondary  schools  are 
frequently  unable  to  justify  full-time  employment  of  teachers  of  special 
subjects.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  districts  may  join  in  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  of  such  subjects  as  industrial  arts,  homemaking, 
agriculture,  music  or  art.  In  like  maimer,  the  services  of  nurse,  dental 
hygienist,  guidance  counselor,  home  and  school  visitor,  and  the  like 
can  be  provided.  Scheduling  of  part-time  employes  is  determined  by 
such  factors  as  subject  or  service  to  be  provided,  distance  and  condi- 
tion of  roads  between  schools,  size  of  schools  and  local  community 
needs.  Such  factors  will  determine  whether  the  sharing  will  be  on  a 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  basis. 

4.  Individualized  study  procedures.  Under  the  guidance  of  a teacher, 
pupils  may  be  allowed  to  progress  independently  or  in  small  groups 
at  varying  rates  of  speed.  By  the  use  of  directed  correspondence  study, 
many  courses  may  be  offered  within  a group  under  the  direction  of 
one  teacher.  In  addition  to  making  possible  the  offering  of  subjects  in 
small  demand  which  are  normally  found  in  the  curriculum  of  only 
large  schools,  correspondence  study  makes  available  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  only  an  occasional  student— for  example,  radio,  electronics, 
Diesel  motor,  etc.  For  further  information,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Bulletin  No.  291,  Directed 
Correspondence  Study. 

Utilizing  Building  Facilities 

Expanding  enrollments,  additional  subject  offerings  and  services  fre- 
quently tax  the  building  facilities  of  small  schools.  Booms  should  be 
designed  to  serve  dual  purposes.  An  academic  classroom  may  be  used 
for  art  instruction,  the  cafeteria  for  music,  the  science  room  for  geog- 
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rapliy,  the  homemaking  laboratory  for  foreign  language.  Under  certain 
circumstances  community  buildings  may  be  adapted  to  school  pur- 
poses. A dwelling  may  be  converted  into  a homemaking  cottage,  a 
garage  into  a shop.  Careful  long-range  planning  is  essential,  however, 
if  resulting  facilities  are  to  be  adequate.  The  Division  of  School  Plant 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  consulted  before 
any  steps  are  taken  to  expand  building  facilities. 

Providing  Special  Services 

Many  small  schools  cannot  hope  to  provide,  of  themselves,  certain 
types  of  services  which  require  specially  trained  personnel.  There  has 
been  a growing  practice  for  numbers  of  school  districts  or  whole  coun- 
ties to  share  the  services  of  dental  hygienists,  nurses,  art  and  music 
supervisors,  etc.  It  is  expected  that  recent  legislation  (Clauses  11  and 
12  of  Section  925  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
Act  134  of  the  1949  General  Assembly)  will  give  emphasis  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  services  by  school  districts  on  a county-wide  basis. 

Additional  Reimbursement  for  Approved  Small  High  Schools 

Special  provisions  in  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949  enable  the 
State  Council  of  Education  to  approve  the  continuance  of  certain  small 
high  schools  because  of  sparsity  of  population,  road  or  climatic  condi- 
tions, or  lack  of  other  available  high  school  facilities  (Section  2502). 
In  order  that  such  high  schools  may  offer  a satisfactory  educational 
program,  additional  units  of  reimbursement  will  be  granted.  The  num- 
ber of  reimbursement  units  granted  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  teachers  which  the  State  Council  of  Education  approves  as  being 
necessary  to  serve  the  school  adequately,  but  in  no  ease  shall  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  reimbursement  exceed  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
For  the  administration  of  this  portion  of  the  law,  a maximum  limitation 
has  been  set  of  seven  units  for  four-year  high  schools  and  ten  units 
for  six-year  high  schools. 

Traditionally,  small  secondary  schools  have  been  bound  by  estab- 
lished practice  to  achieve  standards  of  subject  matter  mastery  which 
will  guarantee  their  graduates  entrance  into  any  college.  In  far  too 
many  schools  this  has  resulted  in  a rigid,  academic  curriculum  of  limited 
value  to  many  boys  and  girls.  The  physical  and  human  resources  of 
the  community  should  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the  school’s 
curriculum.  The  vocational  and  avocational  interests  of  the  pupils 
should  be  interwoven  with  the  activities  of  the  school.  Acceptable 
standards  of  achievement  are  important  in  all  schools.  Where  achieve- 
ment has  real  meaning  to  the  student,  higher  standards  will  be  attained. 
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THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE 

For  many  years,  the  predecessors  of  the  modern  American  secondary 
school  were  primarily  concerned  with  preparation  for  college.  A large 
proportion  of  the  students  who  attended  these  early  secondary  schools 
were  planning  to  go  to  college.  Within  the  last  half  century,  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  secondary  school  program  has  changed  markedly. 
It  is  now  unusual  for  a school  to  send  more  than  25  per  cent  of  its 
graduates  to  college. 

In  spite  of  the  change  in  the  aims  of  these  pupils,  the  traditional 
college  preparation  strongly  influences  every  phase  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  colleges  have  changed  their 
curriculums  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  kinds  of  college  students. 

Preparation  for  college  remains  an  important  part  of  the  program 
of  many  high  schools,  but  it  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not 
offering  the  kinds  of  material  which  all  students  should  have  to  help 
them  to  become  good  citizens  and  healthy  members  of  the  economic 
society  in  which  they  live. 

It  would  be  well  for  high  school  principals  and  guidance  counselors 
to  keep  in  mind  several  important  considerations.  (1)  The  secondary 
school  should  continually  study  current  college  catalogs  to  see  what 
the  actual  college  requirements  are.  Many  colleges  have  changed  their 
entrance  requirements  substantially  in  recent  years.  (2)  A careful  study 
should  be  made  of  the  vocational  aims  and  the  needs  of  those  pupils 
who  are  going  to  college  so  that  the  proper  college  may  be  selected. 
(3)  As  early  as  possible,  the  attention  of  pupil  and  parent  should  be 
directed  to  the  choice  of  a proper  college.  In  this  way,  unwise  or  per- 
haps impossible  choices  may  be  avoided  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  still  sufficient  opportunity  to  guide  the  pupil  to  a wise  choice.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  call  attention  to  these  matters  in  the  ninth  grade 
while  there  is  still  time  to  make  such  schedule  adjustments  as  will 
prevent  emotional  upsets  and  disappointments. 

STANDARDS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Graduation  from  the  secondary  school  is  the  goal  of  all  the  youth. 
The  completion  of  a program  of  studies  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  which  has  cared  for  the  student’s  needs  is  the 
basis  for  issuing  the  secondary  school  diploma.  Graduation  is  the  func- 
tion of  those  secondary  schools  which  have  been  approved  and  classi- 
fied to  include  the  twelfth  grade. 
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UNIT  OF  WORK  DEFINED 

Graduation  standards  are  defined  in  terms  of  units  of  work  satis- 
factorily completed.  A unit  of  work  falls  into  one  of  three  classifications. 

1.  Classroom  Instruction 

In  this  classification  a unit  of  work  shall  be  a minimum  of  200  min- 
utes of  classroom  work  per  week,  exclusive  of  time  for  changing  of 
classes,  for  a period  of  36  weeks  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Combined  classroom  instruction  and  laboratory  (or  practice)  work 

A unit  of  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  work  shall  be  a mini- 
mum of  250  minutes  per  week  for  36  weeks  or  equivalent.  The  minimum 
length  of  a laboratory  period  is  50  minutes  clear. 

3.  Laboratory  or  practice  only 

Work  of  a strictly  laboratory  nature  shall  be  counted  as  having  one- 
half  the  value  of  classroom  work,  except  that  five  periods  of  60  minutes 
each  or  six  periods  of  50  minutes  each  may  be  counted  as  one  unit. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Graduation  in  the  public  secondary  schools  shall  be  based  on  the 
achievement  in  the  three  years  represented  by  grades  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve.  Although  this  regulation  is  most  compatible  with  the  6-3-3 
organization,  this  requirement  shall  be  effective  for  all  types  of  organi- 
zations of  secondary  schools. 

2.  Admission  to  the  senior  high  school  shall  be  based  on  promotion 
from  the  junior  high  school  or  from  grades  seven,  °ight,  and  nine  in 
some  other  type  of  organization.  Junior  high  school  promotion  shall 
reflect  satisfactory  achievement  and  social  development  for  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

3.  Two  units  of  English  shall  be  required  for  graduation;  however, 
three  units  are  recommended. 

4.  Two  units  of  social  studies  shall  be  required  for  graduation.  One 
of  these  units  must  be  American  history  and  government.  Three  units 
of  social  studies  are  recommended. 

5.  A total  of  thirteen  units  including  one  unit  of  health  and  physical 
education  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Standards  for  granting  school  credit  for  supervised  ' orb-experi- 
ence: Distributive  education,  cooperative  office  education,  and  work- 
experience  programs  have  recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum.  The 
following  standards  are  an  extension  of  the  unit  of  credit  definition. 

a.  One  unit  for  400  or  more  hours  of  work  during  a school  year. 

b.  One-half  unit  for  200  to  400  hours  of  work  during  a school  year. 

c.  A total  of  no  more  than  three  units  for  work-experience  for  grades 
10-11-12. 
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ADDITIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  The  secondary  pupils  with  superior  mental  ability  are  entitled  to 
an  enriched  program  rather  than  an  accelerated  one.  Social  maturity 
is  important  in  considering  the  programs  of  the  superior  students.  The 
aid  of  supervisors  of  special  education,  public  school  psychologists, 
and  guidance  counselors  should  be  enlisted  in  such  planning.  The  entire 
senior  high  school  experience  should  be  planned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  grade  with  constant  review  and  possible  revisions  throughout 
the  three-year  experience.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  prefer  the  enriched  program  to  the  accelerated  ones. 
Six  semesters  are  recommended  for  all  students. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  be  considered  a special  case  and  a program 
planned  that  best  meets  his  needs.  All  pupils  should  experience  gradua- 
tion with  the  opportunities  available  or  that  can  be  made  available. 
The  school’s  program  should  be  so  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  pupil 
that  he  will  be  enabled  to  meet  graduation  requirements. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENT  DIPLOMA 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  Division  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  Evaluation,  issues  high  school  equivalent  diplomas 
to  bona  fide  residents  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of  two  types  of 
secondary  preparation.  When  issued  on  the  first  type,  as  explained 
below,  the  diploma  is  accepted  in  industry,  trade,  and  the  armed  forces, 
but  not  in  professional  fields.  When  issued  on  the  second  type  of  prep- 
aration, it  is  acceptable  in  all  fields  including  the  professions. 

First  Type 

When  satisfactory  results  on  the  General  Educational  Development 
tests  are  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
high  school  equivalent  diploma,  this  diploma  will  be  accepted  in  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  the  armed  forces,  but  not  in  professional  fields. 
Satisfactory  results  on  the  General  Educational  Development  test  may 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  in  a secondary 
school  provided  the  candidate  shows  evidence  (1)  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily completed  tenth  grade  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  sec- 
ondary school  and  (2)  that  he  has  credit  for  two  units  in  English  and 
two  units  in  social  studies,  one  of  which  shall  be  American  or  United 
States  history.  If  the  candidate  has  not  completed  tenth  grade  or  lacks 
the  necessary  subjects  or  units,  such  deficiencies  may  be  overcome  by 
one  or  both  of  the  following: 
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a.  Satisfactory  scores  on  Form  A examinations  in  subject  fields  com- 
pleted through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  as  listed  in 
the  “Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Services.” 

b.  Satisfactory  scores  on  high  school  equivalent  and  preprofessional 
examinations  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Applicants  for  a diploma  of  the  first  type  must  be  veterans  of  World 
War  II  or  on  active  duty  with  some  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
diploma  may  not  be  issued  as  evidence  of  high  school  completion  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  would  have  graduated  if  he  had 
remained  in  regular  attendance  in  an  approved  or  accredited  high 
school. 

Second  Type 

The  high  school  equivalent  diploma  is  accepted  in  professional  fields 
when  issued  on  evidence  of  having  completed  the  ninth  year  and 
twelve  units  (three  in  English,  two  in  social  studies,  one  of  which  must 
be  in  United  States  history  and  government,  and  seven  electives)  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years. 

The  high  school  equivalent  diploma  of  the  second  type  may  be 
obtained  by  submitting  transcripts  and  receiving  credit  for  subjects 
completed  as  follows: 

a.  in  an  accredited  secondary  school  (day,  evening,  or  summer) 

b.  through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses  or  tests 

c.  through  evening  or  extension  courses  established  by  schools  and 
colleges  accredited  or  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  or 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

d.  through  examinations  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

e.  through  Veterans’  Testing  Service  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education 


CHAPTER  VI 


Courses  of  Study  and  Their 
Grade  Placement 

INTRODUCTION 

The  grade  placement  of  materials  and  the  use  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion depend  upon  factors  which  vary  with  many  types  of  teaching 
situations.  The  age  and  problems  of  each  pupil  in  a class  section  and 
the  nature  and  needs  of  a community  are  factors  in  planning  instruc- 
tion. Although  recommendations  herein  include  subject  titles,  within 
these  titles  there  is  opportunity  for  the  use  of  initiative  and  good 
teaching  in  organizing  specific  learning  experiences  for  pupils. 

Broad  outlines  of  course  offerings  and  expected  outcomes  are  pre- 
sented. These  suggestions  should  stimulate  the  planning  of  functional 
teaching.  Personal  development,  social  growth,  and  intellectual  under- 
standing occur  when  learning  experiences  have  meaning  for  the  learner 
in  terms  of  his  nature  and  his  needs.  The  term  “learning  experiences” 
implies  activities  of  pupils  on  problems  or  topics  which  have  an  intrinsic 
challenge  for  them.  Such  planning  and  teaching  transform  mere  time- 
serving in  verbalized  study  into  creative  efforts  for  understanding.  Then 
actual  pupil  growth  toward  mature  behavior  and  social  competence  in 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  is  produced. 

Nothing  herein  should  be  considered  a restriction  upon  the  coopera- 
tive activities  of  school  faculties  or  of  teachers  in  improving  the  or- 
ganization of  materials  or  methods  of  instruction.  The  planning  and 
guidance  of  units  of  instruction  on  problems  of  living  are  encouraged' 
for  tryout,  evaluation,  and  report.  These  may  be  in  a single  subject  area 
or  may  involve  several  school  subjects  in  a unified  program.  A life- 
centered  course  of  study  will  contain  many  vital  learnings  of  this  type. 

Faculties  are  encouraged  to  organize  subject-matter  areas  in  terms 
of  life  problems  and  learning  activities  which  are  closely  related  to  the 
natural  needs  of  youth  and  the  tensions  of  society.  Problems  of  im- 
portance to  the  learners— those  which  deal  with  aspects  of  growing  up, 
making  friends,  getting  a job,  choosing  a mate,  making  a home,  and 
good  citizenship— should  have  emphasis.  People  learn  what  they  need 
to  know.  Research  has  shown  that  the  teaching  and  the  testing  of  in- 
formation as  a means  for  attaining  educational  objectives  have  increased 
pupil  understanding,  achievement,  and  retention. 
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Regardless  of  the  names  of  courses,  the  actual  learning  experiences 
of  pupils  are  of  more  significance  than  the  titles.  For  purposes  of  com- 
mon understanding,  a minimum  of  course  titles  has  been  used  and  is 
recommended.  Recent  Secondary  School  Classification  Reports  show  a 
total  of  697  secondary  school  subject  titles.  This  is  too  many.  The  in- 
vention of  new  names  does  not  vitalize  instruction. 

The  migration  of  pupils  is  widespread.  Common  titles  are  under- 
stood. Although  grade  content  may  vary,  it  will  have  many  similar 
learnings  in  most  schools.  Furthermore,  some  courses  are  prerequisites 
for  further  study.  The  following  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  secondary  school  program  are  therefore  made. 

ENGLISH 

Most  schools  offer  English  courses  for  all  students  at  each  level.  The 
general  aim  of  secondary  school  English  is  to  teach  all  youth  to  be  adept 
in  their  use  of  the  language  skills:  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 
and  spelling.  Through  their  development  in  the  language  skills  in  ef- 
fective English  courses,  pupils  are  led  to  develop  mature  behavior  with 
respect  to: 

(1)  Mental  and  emotional  stability  in  the  solution  of  problems  of 
personal  adjustment. 

(2)  Worth-while  allegiances  to  all  people  regardless  of  races  and 
creeds,  to  home  and  family  living,  to  the  best  use  of  leisure,  and  to 
active  participation  in  social  and  political  democracy. 

(3)  Persona]  interests  in  those  cultural  activities  which  provide  for 
enriched  living. 

(4)  Effective  study  and  work  habits  which  provide  the  means  for 
vocational  success  and  increased  personal  growth. 

English  teachers  on  all  levels  concern  ihemselves  with  the  growth  of 
individual  ability  to  use  language  effectively.  Therefore,  each  secondary 
school  English  teacher  is  concerned  with  each  pupil’s  ability  to  speak,  to 
listen,  to  write,  to  spell,  to  read,  and  to  study. 

Growth  in  language  skills  is  continuous.  Each  pupil  develops  at  his 
own  rate,  the  rate  which  is  normal  for  him.  Each  pupil  has  special 
needs.  Furthermore,  the  aims  of  language  usage  differ  in  many  com- 
munities. Therefore,  it  is  not  fitting  to  state  that  any  skill  or  unit  of 
literature  must  have  definite  grade  placement.  The  local  school  is  best 
able  to  make  such  decisions. 

Further  recommendations  for  secondary  English  will  be  found  in 
Bulletin  280,  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School  English,  A Progress 
Report,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1951. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  function  of  the  social  studies  is  the  promotion  of  democratic 
citizenship.  This  requires  that  boys  and  girls  develop  their  individual 
talents  and  personalities  and  learn  to  participate  in  group  relations  in 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

Desired  skills  developed  through  the  social  studies  are:  (1)  ability 
to  analyze  a personal  or  social  problem  by  finding  and  evaluating  in- 
formation, and  (2)  skill  in  group  participation,  such  as  discussion  and 
sharing  responsibilities. 

Desired  understandings  developed  include  a knowledge  of:  (1)  how 
men  have  improved  their  ways  of  living  through  the  effective  use  of 
their  resources  and  through  the  institutions  of  family,  school,  church, 
and  government,  (2)  how  our  personal  well-being  is  assured  through 
group  living  and  social  cooperation,  (3)  how  American  democracy  is  a 
form  of  government  and  a way  of  life,  (4)  how  our  patterns  of  living 
grew  out  of  the  past  and  how  they  are  affected  by  ways  of  living  in 
other  parts  of  our  world. 

Desired  attitudes  are:  (1)  a positive  interest  in  and  appreciation  of 
the  unique  character  and  worth  of  other  individuals  and  peoples,  (2)  ap- 
preciation of  our  American  heritage  and  the  contributions  that  other 
peoples  have  made  to  it,  (3)  an  interest  in  and  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  community,  and  (4)  a 
belief  that  solutions  can  be  found  for  personal  and  social  problems. 

The  principal  subjects  which  comprise  the  social  studies  are  social 
living,  community  citizenship,  state  and  national  government,  American 
and  world  history,  and  problems  of  democracy.  The  following  sequence 
of  studies  is  recommended  for  the  secondary  school: 

Grade  7— Our  World  Today;  the  peoples  of  our  world  and  how  our  and  their 
ways  of  living  developed.  This  work  should  also  include  personal 
problems  of  adolescent  growth  and  development. 

Grade  8— Building  Our  Nation;  territorial  and  economic  growth  of  America  and 
the  development  of  democracy.  This  work  should  be  personalized  so  as 
to  insure  individual  adjustment. 

Grade  9— Exploring  Pennsylvania;  our  world  at  home. 

—Our  Government;  what  it  does  for  us  and  our  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

Grade  10— World  History;  the  rise  of  civilization,  growth  of  social  institutions, 
development  of  nations,  migration  of  peoples,  and  the  development  of 
one  world  through  the  rise  of  trade,  travel,  and  interdependence. 
Grade  1 1 — American  History;  economic  and  political  development  of  modern 
America  and  her  growing  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Grade  12— Problems  of  Democracy;  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  of  a 
domestic  nature,  and  the  primary  problem  of  cooperation,  security, 
and  peace  in  our  world  today. 
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The  suggested  sequence  for  grades  10  and  11  may  be  a matter  for 
local  option.  Many  schools  present  world  history  in  grade  11  and 
American  history  in  grade  10. 

When  Pennsylvania  history  and  government  are  not  required  in 
grade  9,  a four-semester  course  in  American  and  Pennsylvania  history 
and  government  should  be  required  in  the  senior  high  school. 

Further  recommendations  concerning  secondary  school  social  studies 
will  be  found  in  Bulletin  410,  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School 
will  be  found  in  Bulletin  410,  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School  Social 
Studies,  A Progress  Report,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1951. 

SCIENCE 

“All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science,  the  influence 
of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  man.”  ( See  page  27. ) This  “Imperative  Need 
of  Youth”  is  the  frame  of  reference  for  modern  science  education  in 
secondary  schools.  Science  subjects  help  students  to  meet  other  im- 
perative needs.  Problems  of  good  health  and  physical  fitness,  family 
life  relationships,  consumer  education,  leisure  time  activities,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  science  through  clear 
thinking,  when  making  everyday  decisions,  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  experiences  in  a science  curriculum. 

In  science  courses  pupils  develop  an  orientation  in  time  and  space. 
The  environment  is  rich  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  lives  of 
boys  and  girls.  Science  spans  all  phenomena  from  the  universe  to  the 
electron.  Concepts  developed  by  the  study  of  science  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  ways  in  which  the  learner  thinks,  feels,  and  acts. 

In  addition  to  the  background  in  science,  which  should  be  provided 
as  a part  of  general  education  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  all  high 
school  pupils  should  profit  from  one  or  more  of  the  senior  high  school 
science  courses.  These  more  specialized  courses  seek  to  prepare  for 
life  adjustment  and  for  further  study  in  science.  Specialized  courses, 
which  lead  to  vocational  preparation  for  scientific  work,  are  motivated 
and  made  increasingly  effective  as  principles  and  understandings  are 
related  to  the  life  of  the  student. 

Courses  designed  for  special  local  purposes  may  continue  to  have 
distinctive  names,  but  the  curriculum  in  science  should  have  as  its 
accepted  nomenclature  the  offerings  outlined  as  follows: 

Course  Name  Recommended  Grade  Placement 

General  Science  7,  8 and/ or  9 

Biology  10 

Chemistry,  Physics,  and/or 
Physical  Science 


11  and/or  12 
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Further  information  concerning  the  secondary  school  science  pro- 
gram will  be  found  in  Bulletin  400,  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School 
Science,  A Progress  Report,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1951. 


MATHEMATICS 

There  are  many  common  problems  dealing  with  quantitative  and 
spatial  aspects  of  the  environment.  All  of  us,  regardless  of  our  vocation, 
can  profit  by  learning  experiences  designed  for  consumers,  for  users  of 
leisure  time  and  for  the  understanding  of  our  culture.  There  is  also 
need  to  develop  habits  and  techniques  of  critical  thinking  to  help  to 
deal  with  current  problems.  This  requires  continued  contact  with  mean- 
ingful applications  as  the  individual  matures. 

In  addition  to  the  common  needs,  there  are  special  mathematical 
needs  which  certain  pupils  will  require.  In  this  group  are  those  pre- 
paring themselves  for  work  in  the  field  of  science,  engineering,  pure 
mathematics,  mathematics  teaching,  and  various  kinds  of  research. 
Another  group  consists  of  those  interested  in  shop  or  commercial  work 
and  will  require  special  facts  and  skills  in  mathematics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  common  and  special  needs  of  these  pupils,  all 
of  whom  will  become  citizens  and  consumers  as  well  as  workers,  the 
following  program  in  mathematics  is  suggested: 

Common  Learnings * Specialized  Learnings 


Grade 

7 Mathematics  7 

8 Mathematics  8 


9  (2)  (3)  Basic  Mathematics  I 

10  (2)  (3)  Basic  Mathematics  II 

11 

12  (2)  (3)  Basic  Mathematics  III 
“Notes: 


(1)  (2)  Algebra  I 
(1)  (2)  Algebra  II 
(1)  (2)  Geometry 

(1)  (2)  Advanced  (trigonometry,  re- 
view and  preview  of  higher 
mathematics). 


( 1 ) Some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  social  values  of  mathematics 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  special  education  courses— approximately  one-fourth 
to  two-fifths  of  the  time. 

(2)  Business  mathematics  or  shop  mathematics  should  be  developed  from 
these  courses  in  accordance  with  the  specialized  needs  of  the  pupils  interested 
in  such  vocations. 

(3)  While  this  may  be  a full-time  program  for  those  pupils  without  special 
needs  in  mathematics,  it  should  be  recognized  that  remedial  mathematics  may 
serve  the  needs  of  some  individuals  in  this  group  and  for  them  remedial  work 
should  constitute  their  special  program. 

Further  recommendations  concerning  secondary  school  mathematics 
will  be  found  in  Bulletin  360,  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School 
Mathematics,  A Progress  Report,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
1951. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

In  the  study  of  modern  foreign  languages,  mastery  is  made  the  means 
for  the  attainment  of  other  educational  objectives.  An  effective  modern 
program  of  instruction  will: 

(1)  Educate  for  self-realization  and  self-evaluation  by  reading  in 
many  fields  of  interest;  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  art,  music, 
literature;  for  the  contrast  of  one’s  own  manners  and  customs  with 
those  of  a foreign  nation;  and  for  the.  development  of  an  awareness 
and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  geography. 

(2)  Educate  for  human  relationships  by  developing  a sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  foreign-born  and  an  appreciation  of  our  foreign 
heritage  and  of  the  problems  of  the  first  generation  American. 

(3)  Educate  for  participation  in  a democratic  society  by  developing 
a knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  by  study  of  family  life  in  other  lands 
as  contrasted  with  our  own. 

The  conversational  approach  is  widely  used.  However,  much  of  the 
desired  knowledge  and  attitudes  outlined  will  be  gained  through  read- 
ing. This  should  be  live  material  which  can  be  spoken  and  discussed 
by  the  student  with  a fair  degree  of  ease. 

The  whole  program  is  organized  for  grade  placement  on  three  levels. 
This  aids  in  integrating  and  planning  the  various  phases  of  the  work 
so  that  the  greatest  possible  “surrender  value”  may  be  obtained  at  any 
given  point.  Approximately  the  first  two  years  may  be  considered  as 
the  elementary,  the  third  year  as  intermediate,  and  the  fourth  as  the 
advanced  level.  To  carry  out  a conversational  program  most  effectively, 
the  teacher  of  languages  needs  a record  player,  a wire  recorder,  records, 
pictures,  maps,  films,  lantern  slides,  and  up-to-date  textbooks. 

Further  recommendations  concerning  the  secondary  school  program 
of  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  350, 
Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School  Foreign  Languages , A Progress 
Report,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1951. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  gives  the  information  needed  to  understand  today’s 
world.  It  deals  with  persons  and  their  relation  to  their  environments. 
It  tells  how  men  and  individuals  live,  what  they  do,  why  they  live  and 
work  as  they  do,  how  adjustments  of  men  to  their  environment  can  be 
made,  and  how  those  in  one  region  affect  those  of  another.  A knowledge 
of  geography  is  necessary  to  maintain  harmonious  understanding  among 
individuals,  groups,  and  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Through  the  study  of  geography  the  student  develops  special  skills 
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which  are  needed  to  understand  social  data— how  to  read  and  interpret 
maps,  pictures,  charts,  statistics,  and  graphs.  With  these  skills  and 
habits  of  thought,  he  carries  with  him  into  adult  life  an  invaluable 
technique  for  the  study  of  economic,  political,  and  social  problems  of 
the  future. 

The  study  of  geography  is  an  integral  part  of  the  junior  high  school. 
Elective  offerings  such  as  suggested  below  should  be  available  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

Grade  VII  —How  Can  We  Get  Along  With  Other  People? 

Europe  and  Asia— also  Africa,  Australia,  and  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  if  not  previously  taught.  Personal  under- 
standing of  human  relations. 

Grade  VIII— How  Is  Man  Influenced  by  Geographic  Conditions? 

Geography  of  the  United  States  and  World  Relations. 

Grade  IX  — How  Have  Geographic  Conditions  Helped  Make  Penn- 
sylvania a Keystone  State? 

Geography  of  Pennsylvania. 

Grade  X —How  Can  We  Use  and  Conserve  Our  Natural  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources? 

Economic  or  Commercial  Geography. 

Grade  XI  —How  Can  We  More  Fully  Appreciate  Our  Country  and 
Its  Neighbors? 

Geography  of  the  Americas. 

Grade  XII  —How  Does  Geography  Contribute  to  International  Peace? 

World  Geography,  Strategic  Areas,  Political,  Economic, 
and  Natural  Environmental  Problem  Regions.  Selection 
is  flexible  each  year,  depending  upon  current  situations 
and  needs. 

Further  recommendations  for  secondary  school  geography  will  be 
found  in  Bulletin  412,  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  School  Geography, 
A Progress  Report,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1951. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  promotion  of  health  through  instruction  related  to  real  life  situa- 
tions constitutes  a distinct  challenge.  Since  living  is  a process  of  be- 
havior, a program  of  health  instruction  must  be  presented  in  a manner 
that  will  develop  in  pupils  the  types  of  behavior  which  will  better  serve 
each  individual’s  needs  for  healthful  living. 

Every  school  should  formulate  and  apply  workable  health  policies 
to  assure  its  pupils  healthful  school  living,  appropriate  health  and 
safety  instruction,  health  services,  healthful  physical  education,  mental 
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hygiene,  and  nutrition.  Health  instruction  should  be  scheduled  regu- 
larly in  the  school  program.  It  should  be  arranged  on  a functional  basis 
so  that  the  pupil  is  continually  stimulated  to  practice  healthful  living. 

To  achieve  these  goals  in  health,  adequate  instructional  time  for  their 
accomplishment  is  necessary.  Various  plans  have  been  developed  for 
the  teaching  of  health.  Specific  health  courses  should  be  provided  in 
secondary  schools  and  should  have  a minimum  time  allotment  equiva- 
lent to  one  weekly  class  period  throughout  the  entire  secondary  school. 
Some  schools  have  health  instruction  three  hours  per  week  throughout 
grade  nine  (junior  high  school)  and  three  hours  per  week  throughout 
grade  twelve  (senior  high  school).  Where  desired,  the  one  required  unit 
in  the  senior  high  school  in  health  and  physical  education  may  be  di- 
vided evenly— one-half  unit  in  health  and  one-half  unit  in  physical 
education. 

Physical  education  is  a way  of  education  through  physical  activities 
which  are  selected  and  carried  on  with  full  regard  to  values  in  human 
growth,  development,  and  social  behavior.  The  relationship  between 
health  education  and  physical  education  should  be  very  close.  Health 
must  be  thought  of  as  a way  of  living.  The  physical  education  and 
sports  program  offers  an  ideal  laboratory  for  practicing  and  implement- 
ing the  health  habits  which  are  stressed  in  our  health  classes.  To  achieve 
its  full  purpose,  physical  education  should  be  established  with  resources 
adequate  to  provide  guidance,  a well-balanced  varied  program,  indoor 
and  outdoor  facilities,  hard  surface  play  areas,  showers,  locker  and 
towel  facilities,  sports  supplies  and  equipment. 

Every  secondary  pupil  should  have  at  least  two  periods  per  week  of 
instruction  in  such  activities  as  team  sports,  individual  and  partner 
sports,  archery,  stunts,  dancing  (folk,  square,  social,  and  creative), 
aquatic  activities,  track  and  field  events,  golf,  rifle  marksmanship, 
calisthenics,  and  apparatus  work,  and  participation  in  intramural  and 
after-school  recreational  activities  that  carry  over  into  adult  life.  If  a 
pupil  is  handicapped,  his  xerogram  should  consist  of  such  modified 
remedial  activities  as  his  condition  will  permit. 

Physical  education  and  recreation  are  closely  related.  Recreation 
may  be  considered  as  the  laboratory  for  the  instruction  normally  pro- 
vided in  the  x>hysical  education  class.  The  physical  education  period 
gives  oxqmrtunities  to  teach  games  and  recreational  skills  which  may 
be  used  by  pupils  during  the  out-of-school  hours. 

For  suggestions  concerning  the  develoxnnent  of  a program  for  health 
and  physical  education  and  nursing  services,  Bulletin  313,  Course  of 
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Study  in  Health  Education  for  Secondary  Schools,  and  Bulletin  314, 
School  Nursing  Manual  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  may 
be  consulted. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Secondary  schools  provide  two  major  types  of  business  education, 
(1)  consumer  business  education  or  business  citizenship  for  all  sec- 
ondary pupils,  and  (2)  specialized  instruction  for  those  pupils  who  wish 
to  become  wage  earners  in  offices  or  stores. 

All  normal  persons  have  business  activities  to  perform.  Among  these 
business  activities  are:  transactions  with  banks,  transactions  with  utility 
companies,  renting  or  buying  a home,  equipping  the  home,  protecting 
their  savings,  using  charge  accounts,  buying  on  installments  and  for 
cash,  and  entering  into  simple  contracts  and  agreements,  handling  ne- 
gotiable instruments,  buying  insurance,  simple  record  keeping,  and 
numerous  other  business  activities  of  similar  nature.  All  secondary 
school  pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  elect  certain  business 
courses  such  as  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  principles  of  selling,  business 
law,  or  business  economics  for  personal  use. 

The  type  of  vocational  business  education  offered  in  the  secondary 
program  should  be  based  upon  two  studies:  (1)  a business  survey  in  the 
community  to  determine  the  jobs  available,  type  of  work  performed, 
and  kinds  of  business  machines  used,  and  (2)  a follow-up  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  determine  the  secondary  courses  needed  for  the  pupil’s  success- 
ful entrance  into  and  progress  on  the  job. 

In  planning  the  courses  of  study,  the  counsel  and  help  of  advisory 
committees  of  businessmen  should  be  used.  A close  relationship  should 
be  developed  between  the  business  office  or  store  and  the  school  to 
provide  a practical  program  and  establish  work  experience  in  business 
education. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  years  are  used  for  general  introductory  business 
and  exploratory  business  education.  All  specialization  is  limited  to  the 
last  two  years  of  the  secondary  school.  In  the  twelfth  year  there  are 
provided  remedial  work  in  mathematics  and  the  English  applied  to 
business  situations. 

Office  practice  courses  are  provided  for  pupils  expecting  to  enter 
bookkeeping,  clerical,  secretarial,  and  general  office  work.  Training 
is  given  in  office  behavior,  procedures,  and  activities,  as  well  as  in  the 
fundamental  processes  on  the  basic  business  machines  used  in  the 
community.  This  course  in  office  practice  serves  as  a general  finishing 
program  for  all  pupils  entering  the  business  world. 

The  business  education  department  should  be  adequately  housed 
and  equipped  with  the  basic  business  machines  and  materials  used  in 
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the  community.  Instruction  in  business  education  should  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  in  Bulletin  271,  Business  Education 
Manual,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1950. 

ART 

It  is  a necessity  that  each  youth  learn  to  create  in  his  own  individual 
manner,  and  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  world’s  finest  art.  The  program 
in  art  and  crafts  provides  both  for  those  who  would  be  consumers  as 
well  as  producers  of  art. 

Following  required  courses  in  art  education  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  program  becomes  elective  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12.  Such 
titles  as  art,  ceramics,  metal  work,  graphics,  and  handicrafts  are  em- 
ployed. These  are  offered  as  specific  subjects  when  justified  by  a suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils. 

In  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  art  is  taught  from  60  to  120  minutes  per  week, 
usually  in  double-period  classes.  In  grades  10,  11,  and  12,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  school,  the  time  allotment  is  from  two  to  five  periods 
weekly,  frequently  in  double-period  classes. 

Art  teachers  and  school  advisers  aid  in  guiding  qualified  pupils  in 
electing  art  in  its  many  phases  as  their  chosen  profession,  and  point 
out  approved  institutions  of  higher  learning  offering  advanced  courses. 
Art  teachers  will  likewise  guide  pupils  concerning  training  and  em- 
ployment in  art  education  as  well  as  art  in  all  fields. 

Art  supervisors  and  teachers  are  urged  to  support,  attend,  and  par- 
ticipate in  professional  art  meetings,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  current  art 
literature  and  curriculum  revision.  The  art-craft  room  should  be  well 
lighted,  have  a sink  with  running  water,  and  be  supplied  with  adequate 
equipment  and  art-craft  supplies.  Art-craft  clubs  are  encouraged. 

Further  information  on  art  education  and  art  rooms  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Chief  of  Art  Education,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

MUSIC 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  secondary  school  music  program  is  to 
offer  many  music  experiences  for  every  student  in  order  to  produce 
continuing  growth  and  expansion  in  both  participation  and  apprecia- 
tion. These  experiences  should  include  participation  in  or  frequent 
listening  to  the  fine  school  choirs,  orchestras,  and  bands  which  for  so 
long  have  been  a source  of  great  school  pride.  In  order  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  student  body,  especially  those  who 
do  not  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  membership  in  these  organi- 
zations, emphasis  is  recommended  for  the  following  suggested  courses 
and  activities: 
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1.  General  Music  Course:  This  course  is  intended  for  the  mass  of 
students  and  should  have  no  prerequisites.  The  content  is  limited  to 
the  range  and  capacity  of  the  average  student.  The  choice  of  material 
is  conditioned  lai'gely  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  class  and  is 
selected  from  unison,  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  songs.  This 
course  brings  students  into  vital  contact  with  all  the  communicative 
arts,  such  as  modern  architecture,  drama,  radio,  painting,  dance,  and 
various  types  of  music.  A well-selected  shelf  of  books  should  be  avail- 
able for  these  students. 

2.  Assembly  Singing:  Assembly  singing  is  an  ideal  activity  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  participation  by  all.  It  is  an  inspirational  influence 
upon  the  pupils  as  well  as  upon  the  school  community. 

3.  Individual  and  Group  Lessons:  In  voice,  the  correct  production  of 
tone  is  stressed,  with  emphasis  upon  a systematic  way  of  singing  which 
preserves  and  improves  the  voice.  This  develops  good  habits  of  diction 
and  discrimination  in  good  song  literature.  Every  student  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  an  instrument  at  public  expense.  Experience 
in  a band  or  orchestra,  which  has  achievement  standards  on  the  stu- 
dent’s level,  should  be  available  to  him.  Every  student  in  choir,  band,  or 
orchestra  should  have  instruction  in  voice  or  instrument.  Those  who  do 
not  have  access  to,  or  who  do  not  study  with,  a private  teacher  should 
receive  individual  or  class  instruction  from  the  music  teacher  in  the 
school  during  school  hours. 

4.  Elective  Courses:  The  curriculum  should  offer  elective  courses  in 
the  following  sequence: 

a.  Theory 

b.  Ear  Training  and  Solfeggio 

c.  Harmony 

d.  History  and  Appreciation 

All  music  courses  should  be  scheduled  on  school  time  for  four  or  five 
periods  per  week.  Courses  should  be  accredited  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  courses  which  require  similar  class  time  and  preparation. 


SAFETY  EDUCATION 

Each  school  and  each  community  should  give  consideration  to  learn- 
ing experiences  which  are  related  to  safety,  elimination  of  hazards,  and 
safe,  hygienic,  and  sanitary  school  buildings.  These  are  the  goals  toward 
which  all  may  strive  in  organizing  the  school  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  Children’s  Charter:  “For  every  child,  education  for 
safety  and  protection  against  accidents  to  which  modem  conditions 
subject  him— those  to  which  he  is  directly  exposed  and  those  which, 
through  loss  or  maiming  of  his  parents,  affect  him  indirectly.” 
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The  General  Assembly  has  written  into  the  School  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  teaching  of  safety  education  in  every  public  school  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  secondary  school  teachers  to  deal 
with  the  important  aspects  of  safety  as  they  come  up  in  the  classrooms. 
Such  teaching  will  stimulate  pupils  to  think  through  problems  for  them- 
selves. Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  which  are 
known  to  be  common  to  adolescents.  Among  these  are  farm  and  home 
accidents,  drowning,  highway  collisions,  and  accidents  caused  by  fire- 
arms and  electricity. 

A considerable  number  of  schools  are  giving  effective  reality  to  high- 
way safety  education  by  including  behind-the-wheel  practice  driving. 
The  essential  requirements  of  a driver  education  program  are: 

1.  Development  of  an  adequate  classroom  program  to  include  a 
study  of  (a)  need  for  driver  education,  (b)  characteristics  of  a good 
driver,  (c)  understandings  that  affect  and  modify  human  behavior, 

(d)  sound  pedestrian  practices,  (e)  driver’s  responsibilities  and  sound 
driving  practices,  (f)  society’s  responsibilities,  and  (g)  preparing  the 
pupil  for  road  training. 

2.  Development  of  an  adequate  road  instruction  program  including, 
(a)  actual  driving  practice  behind  the  wheel,  (b)  insurance  protection, 
(c)  tests  for  driving  skill  before  beginning  traffic  driving. 

3.  Establishment  of  student  qualifications  for  behind-the-wheel  in- 
struction: (a)  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  a member  of  the 
senior  high  school,  (b)  have  a learner’s  permit,  issued  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  a permission  card  signed  by  parent  or 
guardian,  (c)  be  certified  at  time  of  required  health  examination  by 
school  physician  as  free  from  any  physical  or  mental  defect  which 
would  be  a safety  hazard  in  behind-the-wheel  driving,  (d)  be  enrolled 
in  or  have  completed  the  classroom  instruction  in  driver  education,  and 

(e)  continue  practice  driving  until  instructor  judges  him  to  be  com- 
petent. 

Further  information  concerning  the  program  of  safety  education 
will  be  found  in  Bulletin  395,  Driver  Education  in  Secondary  Schools , 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1946. 

HOMEMAKING  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  basic  goal  of  homemaking  education  is  to  help  the  individual 
to  live  a useful  and  satisfying  personal,  family,  and  community  life. 
More  specifically,  the  objectives  for  all  age  groups  are  to  help  individ- 
uals to:  (1)  become  better  citizens  through  understanding  and  assuming 
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responsibilities  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  family  and  of  the 
community,  (2)  make  more  efficient  use  of  available  resources,  (3)  guide 
children  wisely,  (4)  acquire  skills  in  managing  a home,  (5)  establish  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  other  people,  (6)  adjust  to  changes  in  their 
personal  lives,  (7)  improve  their  health,  (8)  appreciate  beauty,  (9)  enjoy 
social  activities,  (10)  experience  a sense  of  accomplishment. 

The  Homemaking  Program 

The  homemaking  program  for  the  junior  high  school  provides  a basic 
background  of  fundamental  information  which  is  of  a general  or  prevo- 
cational  nature.  The  desired  outcomes  are  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  of  the  relationship  problems  in  the  home  and  the  desire  to 
contribute  in  solving  problems  or  adjusting  conditions.  General  home- 
making instruction  is  mandatory  for  all  girls  in  the  three  years  of  the 
junior  high  school. 

The  homemaking  program  for  the  senior  high  school  meets  the  needs 
of  any  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  those  who  will  marry  shortly  after 
leaving  high  school,  (2)  those  who  will  be  employed  for  a short  time  and 
then  go  into  homemaking,  (3)  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  an  occupa- 
tion which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  homemaking  education  received  in 
high  school,  (4)  those  who  will  go  to  college  and  later  become  home- 
makers, and  (5)  those  who  drop  out  before  graduating  from  high  school. 

For  each  of  the  groups  mentioned  above,  the  aspects  of  homemaking 
to  be  considered  will  be  similar  throughout  although  the  emphasis  will 
vary. 

Three  types  of  programs  in  homemaking  are  suggested  for  the  senior 
high  schools  in  Pennsylvania: 

(1)  A series  of  units  for  a youth-centered  program  of  education  de- 
voted to  the  attainment  of  the  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors 
necessary  for  social  competence. 

(2)  A series  of  units  for  vocational  homemaking  as  provided  in  the 
vocational  education  acts  and  designed  to  prepare  for  the  responsibil- 
ities and  activities  involved  in  homemaking  and  in  achieving  family 
well-being. 

(3)  The  application  of  homemaking  education  outside  the  pupil’s 
home  in  wage-earning  occupations  requiring  homemaking  skills. 

Vocational  Education  in  Home  Economics 

The  general  objective  of  vocational  education  in  home  economics  is 
to  provide  instruction  which  will  enable  families  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  family  life  through  the  more  efficient  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  human  and  material  resources.  Programs  reimbursable  from 
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Federal  and  State  vocational  funds  for  in-scliool  pupils  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade,  established  under  public  supervision  or  control,  and 
shall  meet  the  standards  for  space,  equipment,  maintenance,  program 
organization,  schedules  and  qualifications  of  teachers  as  specified  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  reimbursable  homemaking  program  in  day 
schools  shall  be  in  any  one  school  year  not  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  minutes  per  week  and  the  program  shall  be  distributed  over  not 
less  than  two  years.  When  reimbursement  is  from  Smith-Hughes  funds, 
the  specific  daily  time  requirements  of  this  law  must  be  met.  For  re- 
imbursement from  vocational  homemaking  funds,  each  pupil  shall 
carry  a home  and/or  work  experience  project  in  each  semester  of  the 
reimbursable  homemaking  program. 

Further  information  concerning  the  program  in  homemaking  will  be 
found  in  Bulletin  324,  Planning  the  Homemaking  Department,  in  Bul- 
letin 325,  A Suggested  Program  in  Homemaking  for  Secondary  Schools, 
and  in  the  Pennsylva7iia  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  (Section  V— 
Home  Economics  Education).  Other  information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  aim  of  vocational  agriculture  is  to  prepare  boys  for  the  vocation 
of  farming  and  to  enrich  the  secondary  school  curriculum  to  serve  better 
those  engaged  in  such  an  occupation.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  in 
1917  by  Congress,  states  that  this  instruction  is  for  those  engaged  in 
farming  and  those  preparing  for  the  occupation  of  farming.  A group 
of  from  20  to  25  boys  who  wish  to  elect  this  course  justifies  the  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  local  school  authorities  for  establishing 
such  a department. 

To  get  the  best  results,  vocational  agriculture  should  be  offered  just 
prior  to  the  period  of  employment  in  this  vocation.  The  agriculture 
curriculum  will  consist  of  the  following  subjects:  poultry,  vegetable 
gardening,  animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  dairy  husbandry,  fruit  grow- 
ing, farm  management,  and  farm  mechanics.  The  relative  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  each  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise in  the  local  community. 

Although  the  minimum  weekly  time  is  450  minutes,  the  recommended 
weekly  time  is  600  minutes.  A minimum  credit  of  two  units  is  allowed 
when  the  students  have  completed  the  classroom  work  and  conducted 
satisfactorily  supervised  farming  programs.  For  space,  the  agricultural 
department  needs  a combination  classroom-laboratory  and  a farm  shop. 
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Further  information  concerning  the  establishment  of  a department 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  school  will  be  found  by  consulting 
Bulletin  250,  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  1949  Revised 
Edition,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  contacting  the  local  area 
supervisor  for  vocational  agriculture  and  by  conferring  with  members 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
administer  this  program. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

It  is  necessary  for  American  youth  to  explore  their  interests  and  abil- 
ities to  the  full  and  also  to  explore  the  materials,  equipment,  and  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Industrial  Arts 
is  designed  to  give  youth  these  exploratory  opportunities  as  a phase  of 
general  education. 

The  recommended  program  is  based  upon  the  following  criteria: 
(1)  the  facility  conforms  to  regulations  of  the  School  Plant  Division,  (2) 
the  fields  of  instruction  are  recognized  as  meeting  general  education  ob- 
jectives with  a broad  base  for  exploration  and  sufficiently  extensive  for 
specialization  in  upper  grades,  (3)  the  shop  or  laboratory  area  provides 
adequate  space  for  the  maximum  groups  assigned— with  recognition 
of  pupil  safety  factors  and  proper  working  conditions,  and  (4)  the  pol- 
icies of  the  school  district  regarding  project  construction,  pupil  fees, 
adequate  supplies  and  equipment  are  conducive  to  effective  instruction. 

Industrial  Arts  instruction  is  mandatory  for  all  boys  in  the  three  years 
of  the  junior  high  school  program. 

Industrial  Arts  instruction  should  be  available  to  both  boys  and  girls 
on  an  elective  basis  in  the  senior  high  school. 

Further  information  concerning  the  industrial  arts  program  will  be 
found  in  Bulletin  331,  Industrial  Arts  for  Secondary  Schools,  1950  Re- 
vised Edition,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Industrial  Education  for  secondary  school  youth  is  a 
progressive  series  of  organized  experiences  designed  to  adjust  the 
individual  to  occupational  efficiency.  In  addition,  the  course  includes 
sufficient  general  education  to  promote  social  confidence  and  partici- 
pation in  community  life.  It  is  a means  by  which  the  State  fosters  the 
development  of  human  resources  and  secures  economic  wealth  and 
industrial  progress. 

The  pupil  capacity  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  community  are  determining  factors  in  establishing  vocational 
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industrial  education.  Every  secondary  school  should  provide  facilities 
for  terminal  occupational  instruction  or  should  counsel  and  direct  pupils 
in  securing  such  instruction  where  available. 

A variety  of  vocational  industrial  courses  are  described  in  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Specialists 
from  this  Division  will  assist  in  planning  and  promoting  programs 
adapted  to  the  particular  local  situation.  Programs  may  be  provided 
for  grades  10,  11,  and  12  and  for  two  years  beyond  high  school  gradua- 
tion. They  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  length. 

Vocational  industrial  courses,  approved  by  the  Division  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  are  eligible  for  general  and  vocational  Federal- 
State  reimbursement.  The  facilities,  staff,  subjects,  and  their  instruc- 
tional content  should  conform  in  general  to  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. Schools  may  issue  a diploma  or  certificate  of  achievement  or 
merit  according  to  the  attainment  of  standards  normally  accepted  for 
such  recognition.  The  completion  of  two  units  of  English,  two  units  of 
social  studies,  and  one  unit  of  integrated  health-physical  education  is 
feasible  and  attainable  during  the  three  years  of  the  vocational  indus- 
trial secondary  program. 

Three  specific  subject  area  divisions  characterize  the  program: 

1.  Three  consecutive  hours  per  day  are  scheduled  and  devoted  to 
practical  shop  work.  Equivalent-hour  organization  may  be  provided 
by  a day  or  week  or  month  rotation  between  shop  and  classroom.  Two 
units  of  credit  are  earned  in  shop  per  year. 

2.  One  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  or  its  equivalent,  are  scheduled 
to  the  subjects  of  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing.  These  subjects 
are  weighted  according  to  the  relation  of  content  to  the  practical  shop 
work  and  according  to  the  extent  that  the  principles  of  each  are  learned 
and  applied  to  practical  shop  jobs.  Approximately  two  units  of  credit 
are  earned  in  this  subject  area  each  year. 

3.  One  and  one-half  hours  per  day  or  its  equivalent  are  scheduled 
to  the  subjects  of  English,  social  studies,  and  health.  Minimum  require- 
ments for  graduation  should  guide  the  scheduling  of  these  subjects  so 
that  two  units  in  English,  two  units  in  social  studies,  and  one  unit  in 
health  and  physical  education  can  be  credited  in  the  final  three  grades 
of  the  secondary  school  program. 

Provisions  in  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  accommodation  of  secondary  pupils  desiring  vocational  instruction 
available  in  other  school  districts  but  not  available  in  the  school  district 
of  residence.  In  such  cases  the  payment  of  tuition  is  a responsibility  of 
the  home  district. 
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Vocational  industrial  education  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Division 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  A bulletin,  The  State-Local  Plan  in 
the  Administration  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Bulletin  333, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  available  for  the  guidance 
of  local  school  districts  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
program  in  1931. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Public  schools  should  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  edueable 
children  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  not  only  a statutory  mandate;  it 
is  a mandate  of  a democratic  society  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all.  The  secondary  school  finds  its  justifi- 
cation only  if  it  offers  an  educational  program  designed  to  enable  all 
pupils  to  take  their  place  as  good  citizens  in  community  life. 

These  mandates  and  this  justification  apply  with  equal  force  to  that 
segment  of  our  population  known  as  slow  learners  or  mental  retardates, 
as  it  does  to  any  other  segment.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  sec- 
ondary school,  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  does  have 
a responsibility  for  providing  educational  opportunities  for  this  group. 

To  provide  for  this  group,  limiting  zones  in  terms  of  mental  abilities 
must  be  defined.  The  group  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  the  lower 
two  to  five  per  cent  as  designated  by  the  scores  of  such  well  stand- 
ardized and  widely  used  individual  psychological  testing  procedures 
as  found  in  Terman’s  revision  of  Binet  materials  and  in  Wechsler’s  ma- 
terials. In  terms  of  Binet  or  YVechsler  I.Q.’s,  they  would  range  as  high 
as  eighty  or  eighty-five.  What  is  much  more  important  than  the  mere 
establishment  of  an  I.Q.  is  the  early  discovery  of  the  individual  abilities 
and  disabilities.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  curriculum  for  the  slow 
learner,  two  questions  must  be  answered: 

1.  What  learning  activities  are  suited  to  his  capacities  and  abilities? 
In  other  words— what  can  he  learn? 

2.  What,  for  him,  is  worth  learning? 

Standards  for  Organization  and  Administration 

Standards  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  special  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  at  the  secondary  level  as  approved  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education  are  as  follows: 

Location:  In  junior  and/or  senior  high  school,  so  located  in  the 
building  as  to  be  an  integral  part  of  school.  Size  of  room  shall  be  at 
least  that  of  a regularly  approved  classroom. 

Constitution:  Children  of  13  or  14  chronological  age  and  up,  men- 
tal age  approximately  9,  I.Q.  range  from  approximately  50  to  85.  This 


Personal  Problems  Are  Discussed  with  the  Counselor 

class  shall  not  include  children  who  are  behavior  problems  for  reasons 
other  than  mental  retardation. 

Admission  shall  be  on  the  recommendation  of  a psychological  ex- 
aminer or  a public  school  psychologist,  after  a complete  individual 
examination  and/or  by  promotion  from  an  elementary  class  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Size  of  class  shall  not  exceed  25  on  active  roll,  when  all  children 
are  not  with  the  teacher  of  the  special  class  section  all  day.  If  chil- 
dren are  with  the  teacher  all  day,  for  all  work,  the  class  number  shall 
not  exceed  18.  If  the  teacher  has  two  groups,  meeting  each  group  one- 
half  day,  the  number  in  each  group  shall  not  exceed  15. 

Equipment  available  for  the  use  of  this  class  shall  meet  the  standards 
given  in  Department  Bulletin  420,  Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

Program:  Children  shall  participate  in  assemblies,  drives,  clubs,  glee 
clubs,  bands,  lunch  room,  game  rallies  and  the  like,  exactly  as  all  other 
class  sections.  Home  economics,  shop,  art,  music,  and  physical  educa- 
tion shall  be  available  to  this  section. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  the  organization  of  special  classes  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 
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Special  Services 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

Basic  Principles 

(1)  Guidance  is  a service  rather  than  a subject. 

(2)  It  is  closely  integrated  with  and  basic  to  the  total  program  of 
a school. 

(3)  Organized  guidance  service  should  he  available  for  all  in-school 
pupils  and  for  out-of-school  persons. 

Personnel 

Some  member  of  the  faculty  should  be  appointed  to  serve  as  coun- 
selor-coordinator over  the  entire  school  district.  When  more  than  one 
counselor  is  needed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a number  of  part- 
time  counselors  as  well.  The  responsibilities  of  such  a person  would 
be  to  coordinate  and  direct  all  guidance  services;  to  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion, administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests,  and  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  counseling  interviews.  A guidance  coordinating  com- 
mittee should  be  formed  consisting  of  a cross  section  of  teachers  from 
each  grade  level  and  from  special  fields.  The  school  nurse,  the  librarian, 
and  community  laymen  make  excellent  choices  for  the  committee.  This 
committee  would  serve  to  analyze  the  problems  of  guidance  and  make 
suggestions  for  an  evolving  program.  The  use  of  teachers  in  making 
studies  in  the  various  areas  of  guidance  should  be  encouraged.  It  invites 
cooperation  on  their  part  and  serves  as  an  effective  in-service  training 
device.  Teacher  committees  should  be  given  assignments  in  carrying 
out  various  phases  of  the  guidance  program. 

Quarters  for  Guidance  Service 

Adequate  housing  should  be  made  available  in  each  school  for  guid- 
ance service.  The  quarters  should  provide  sufficient  space  and  good 
heating  and  lighting  facilities,  and  appropriate  furnishings.  Pupils’ 
records  should  be  located  within  easy  access.  The  room  should  be  so 
located  as  to  permit  conducting  of  interviews  in  private. 

Cumulative  Record 

A cumulative  record  folder  should  be  provided  for  each  pupil.  The 
folder  should  accompany  the  individual  as  he  progresses  from  grade 
to  grade  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school.  The  record 
should  include  data  concerning  activities,  standardized  test  results, 
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academic  achievement,  personality  traits,  social  behavior,  work  experi- 
ence, health  status,  anecdotal  records,  family  status,  and  any  other 
facts  which  may  help  teachers  to  know  the  pupil  better. 

Testing  Program 

In  a minimum  program  a mental  ability  test  should  be  given  during 
the  ninth  grade,  and  another  at  grade  eleven  or  twelve.  A battery  of 
achievement  tests  may  be  given  each  year  of  the  secondary  school. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  administer  special  achievement  tests  in  the 
junior  high  school  to  determine  whether  remedial  work  may  be  needed 
in  basic  skills.  Vocational  interest  tests  are  sometimes  helpful  to  pupils 
in  course  selections  and  career  planning.  Such  tests,  however,  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  final 
measure  of  effectiveness  of  any  testing  program  depends  upon  the  use 
which  is  made  of  test  results  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  inter- 
preted. In  all  instances,  test  scores  must  be  considered  as  a means  to 
an  end  and  as  one  of  the  many  ways  of  diagnosing  pupils’  abilities, 
achievements,  interests,  and  needs. 

Educational  and  Occupational  Information 

The  study  of  educational  and  occupational  information  should  begin 
in  the  elementary  grades  by  frequent  timely  reference  to  possible  voca- 
tional applications  of  classroom  experiences.  Secondary  school  teachers 
will  contribute  much  to  vocational  fields  as  they  relate  subject  matter 
to  occupational  opportunities.  In  the  junior  high  school,  occupations 
should  be  stressed  in  connection  with  social  studies,  English,  science, 
and  other  subjects.  The  aim  at  this  level  is  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  extent  of  occupational  and  educational  opportunities  available 
as  well  as  to  develop  an  appreciation  that  all  individuals  are  not  suited 
for  the  same  types  of  work.  Group  studies  in  occupations  may  well  be 
emphasized  during  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  so  as  to  emphasize 
labor  management  relations;  procedure  in  getting  a job;  occupational 
trends;  and  studies  of  broad  occupational  groupings. 

Another  approach  to  the  study  of  occupations  may  be  made  during 
the  individual  interview  when  pupils  become  interested  in  specific 
Helds  of  work.  Here  are  the  place  and  the  time  to  study  the  physical 
and  mental  requirements  of  jobs,  working  conditions,  and  promotional 
possibilities. 

Each  school  should  make  available  to  pupils  copies  of  current  college 
catalogues;  lists  of  the  approved  Private  Trade  Schools  and  Business 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  the  Home  Study  Blue  Book,  and  the  Directory  of  Private 
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Home  Study  Schools  and  Courses  from  the  National  Home  Study 
Council,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
Parts  I and  II,  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  should  also  be  available. 

Homeroom  Programs 

At  least  one  homeroom  period  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  the 
guidance  program.  This  program  should  be  carefully  worked  out  by 
the  guidance  committee  and  the  student  body,  and  be  based  upon  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  concerned.  Group  activities  should 
stress  orientation,  the  development  of  leadership,  and  personal  and 
social  adjustment. 

Much  effort  is  dissipated  in  group  guidance  when  the  faculty  lacks 
understanding  of  the  part  group  guidance  plays  in  the  total  program. 
To  be  effective,  it  must  be  based  on  common  interests  of  the  group 
involved.  Group  guidance  cannot  replace  individual  guidance;  it  can 
at  best  only  implement  it.  To  be  well  organized,  group  and  individual 
guidance  must  be  properly  balanced. 

Individual  Counseling 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  guidance  is  individual  counsel- 
ing. To  function  properly,  pupil  and  counselor  time  must  be  made 
available. 

The  referral  system  for  interviewing  is  an  effective  means  for  initially 
detecting  and  dealing  with  problems  of  individual  pupils.  Those  prob- 
lems which  the  teacher  feels  need  special  study  and  treatment  are  then 
referred  to  the  counselor-coordinator.  In  many  instances  referral  is  by 
means  of  a very  simple  printed  or  mimeographed  form  which  identifies 
the  pupil  and  gives  a brief  statement  of  the  problem.  The  counselor- 
coordinator  reviews  the  case  and  decides  whether  he  should  handle 
it  or  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  some  other  person,  either  of  the 
faculty  or  in  the  community.  The  responsibility  for  developing  a sys- 
tem of  referrals,  for  making  cumulative  data  available  to  interviewers, 
and  for  determining  extent  of  further  study  belongs  to  the  counselor- 
coordinator. 

In  many  communities  service  groups  and  other  community  agencies 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  vocational  guidance  program.  These 
groups  can  frequently  supply  consultants  in  specialized  fields  to  whom 
cases  may  be  referred. 

Placement  Service 

A functioning  guidance  program  should  provide  satisfactory  place- 
ment assistance  to  pupils  as  they  leave  school.  Schools  should  cooperate 
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with  the  State  Employment  Service  and  other  agencies  in  setting  up 
a placement  program. 

Follou-up  of  Former  Students 

Follow-up  studies  of  former  pupils  should  be  conducted.  Such  studies 
will  furnish  information  by  which  schools  may  adjust  programs  to  local 
needs.  The  participation  of  former  as  well  as  present  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  as  a part  of  the  regular  follow-up  work. 

B ibliogra  phy 

A bibliography  of  guidance  material  has  been  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  is  available  upon  request. 

LIBRARY  STANDARDS 

Library  Objectives 

Reading  is  an  index  of  progress.  The  underlying  philosophy  of  library 
service  is  to  make  a contribution  to  living,  through  the  development 
of  functional  habits  and  attitudes. 

Following  are  general  objectives  for  a school  library: 

1.  Every  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  use  books 
and  libraries  efficiently. 

2.  Every  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to  use  reference  mate- 
rials which  will  enrich  the  curriculum,  provide  entertainment  and 
leisure  time  occupation. 

3.  Every  pupil  should  be  surrounded  by  an  environment  and  guid- 
ance that  will  stimulate  reading,  develop  a permanent  interest  in  books, 
and  increase  his  power  to  interpret  and  evaluate  printed  materials. 
The  School  Library  as  a Teaching  Agency 

The  library  makes  its  most  important  contribution  when  it  offers 
an  organized  program  of  instruction  which  develops  in  pupils  an 
appreciation  of  a library  and  its  many  services.  Such  a program  leads 
to  a greater  use  of  book  tools  and  develops  those  skills  which  lead  to 
an  independent  intelligent  use  of  the  library. 

Scope  of  Instruction 

The  program  should  be  based  on  those  minimum  essentials  indis- 
pensable in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  library  and  its  resources,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  school.  The  content  of 
library  instruction  for  any  grade  should  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  knowledge  pupils  have  of  library  usage  and  the  abilities  they  will 
need  to  correlate  the  library  and  its  resources  with  their  studies.  Instruc- 
tion should  guide  pupils  to  be  independent  and  self-reliant  in  seeking 
information,  to  develop  pride  in  responsible  care  of  books,  and  to  be 
thoughtful  for  others  who  will  share  library  materials. 
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MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  LIBRARIES  IN  CLASSIFIED 
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Enrollment 


! 200  or  less  200-500  ,500-1000,1000-2000  2000-3000 

I. 

Trained  Librarians 

Teacher- Lib. 

1-6  clock  1 

hours 

1 

2 

2 

Clerical  assistant 

0 Part-time  1 

Part-time  J 1 

II. 

HOUSING  AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Main  Library 

One  library  teacher  should  be  employed  and 
paid  for  one  extra  month.  Or  two  library  teachers, 
or  one  library  teacher  and  one  clerical  assistant 
for  two  weeks  each.  This  time  to  be  at  the  begin- 
ning or  close  of  the  term,  or  divided  between  the 
two,  according  to  the  need. 

Should  have  a seating  capacity  of  10%  of  the 
daily  attendance. 

Conference  Rooms 

0 1 1 [ 1 1 or  more 

Storage  and  Work  Room 

Every  Library  should  have  a work  room  with 
running  water,  and  storage  space,  or  separate 
storage  room. 

Floor  covering 

Floors  should  be  covered  with  linoleum  or  some 
sound-deadening  material. 

Shelving 

Sufficient  to  hold  the  standard  minimum  number 
of  books  per  pupil  enrolled,  and  to  allow  for  5 
years’  growth. 

Tables  and  chairs 

Enough  to  seat  10%  of  the  daily  attendance. 

Library  desk 

Library  charging  desk  suitable  for  the  size  of 
the  room.  For  larger  libraries  the  U-type  charging 
desk. 

Card  catalog— No.  of  trays 

10  1 15 

20 

20 

30 

Filing  cabinets— Legal  size 
No.  of  drawers 

4 8 

12 

16 

40-60 

Magazine  shelving 
No.  of  magazines 

10  15 

20 

30-40 

20-30 

Dictionary  and  atlas  stands 

1 I 

2 

2 or  more 

2 or  more 

Bulletin  Boards 

1 1 1 

2 

2 or  more 

2 or  more 

Typewriter  and  desk 

One  typewriter  and  desk  should  be  provided 
for  each  library.  For  an  enrollment  of  2000  or 
more— 2 typewriters. 

III. 

BOOKS  AND 
PERIODICALS 
No.  of  volumes— basic 
collection 

Equipment  is  bought  from  the  school  equipment 
fund,  and  not  from  the  library  budget. 

Very  small  libraries  should  have  10  books  per 
pupil  enrolled.  Larger  libraries,  5 books  per  pupil 
enrolled  until  10,000  is  reached. 

Encyclopedias 

1 | 1 | 2 | 3 

3 with 
duplicate 
copies 

Replace  encyclopedias  at  least  every 
5 years.  Keep  discarded  sets  to  use  as 

feeders  for  the  information  files. 

In  small  schools  the  encyclopedia  appropriation 
should  be  made  in  addition  to  the  per  capita 
library  budget. 

Dictionaries 

Every  school  library  should  have  an  unabridged 
dictionary. 

Atlases  and  Globes 

Every  school  library  should  have  a world  atlas 
and  at  least  one  globe.  (16-inch  or  larger) 

“Standard  Catalog  for 
High  School  Libraries.” 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
950  University  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  3 

Every  school  library  should  subscribe  for  this 
book  list.  Write  for  your  service  rate. 

Periodicals 

200  or  less  200-500  500-1000  1000-2000  2000-3000 

10  15  20  30-40  | 40-60 

12-month  subscriptions  are  recommended  for 
reference  value  of  those  indexed  in  Reader’s  Guide. 

The  cost  of  magazines  should  not  exceed  109 c 
of  the  budget. 

The  magazine  subscription  list  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Liter- 
ature, state  lists,  and  the  book  “Magazines  for 
School  Libraries,”  by  Laura  Martin. 

Every  school  library  should  subscribe  to  Reader's 
Guide,  or  the  Abridged  Reader’s  Guide. 

Magazines  which  contribute  to  curriculum  en- 
richment should  be  bound. 

Newspapers 

1 | 1 | 1 1 2 or  more  | 2 or  more 

Organization 

All  libraries  should  be  classified  according  to 
che  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  have  a loose- 
leaf  accession  book,  have  a shelf  list,  card  catalog, 
loan  system,  and  information  files  kept  up  to  date. 

Inventory 

Inventory  is  to  be  taken  once  a year.  At  this 
time  all  library  materials  should  be  weeded  ruth- 
lessly. Books  of  value,  which  are  in  need  of  repair, 
should  be  rebound.  Books  and  information  file 
materials  which  are  of  no  value  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

IV. 

LIBRARY 

INSTRUCTION 

At  least  12  lessons  should  be  given  in  the  sec- 
ondary grades.  Some  of  these  to  be  formal  class 
work  and  others  to  be  guided  laboratory  periods 
in  the  form  of  follow-up  work. 

These  should  be  integrated  with  the  classroom 
work  and  this  work  should  be  the  joint  responsibil- 
ity of  the  library  and  classroom  teacher. 

Orientation  in  the  use  of  the  library  should  be 
given  early  in  the  first  year  by  the  library  teacher. 

Library  instruction  should  include:  classification 
and  arrangement,  use  of  the  card  catalog,  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias,  yearbooks  and  almanacs,  peri- 
odicals and  periodical  indexes,  atlases  and  gazet- 
teers, parts  of  a book,  special  reference  books,  and 
library  citizenship. 

V. 

EXPENDITURE 

$1.50  per  year  per  pupil  enrolled,  for  the  first 
500. 

S1.00  per  year  per  pupil  enrolled,  for  the  next 
500. 

$.75  per  year  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1000. 
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BOOK  DISTRIBUTION 

The  following  distribution  of  books,  which  is  taken  from  the  Stand- 
ard High  School  Catalog,  is  recommended  for  secondary  schools: 


Divisions 

Dewey  Decimal 
Classification 

Per  Cent 

General  Works 

000 

1.5 

Philosophy 

100 

1. 

Religion 

200 

1. 

Social  Sciences 

300 

9.6 

Philology 

400 

1. 

Science 

500 

7.6 

Useful  Arts 

600 

16.7 

Fine  Arts 

700 

8. 

Literature 

800 

10.8 

Travel 

910-919 

6. 

History 

900-909 

930-991 

9.9 

Biography 

B or  92 
or  920 

9.9 

Fiction  and  story 
collections 

S.C. 

17. 

100% 
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Who  Should  Give  the  Instruction? 

The  instruction  should  be  given  by  library  and  classroom  teachers 
working  together— the  library  teacher  being  responsible  for  teaching 
classifications,  general  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  library 
and  its  facilities,  the  use  of  the  card  catalog,  information  files,  maga- 
zines, and  bibliographies. 

Teachers  of  language  arts  could  teach  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  parts 
of  a book— including  table  of  contents,  author,  title,  subject  and  first 
line  index;  books  of  quotations;  Brewer’s  The  Readers  Handbook, 
Walsh’s  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  etc. 

Teachers  of  social  studies  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  guid- 
ing pupils  in  the  use  of  encyclopedias,  The  World  Almanac,  Statesman  s 
Yearbook,  American  Yearbook,  Who’s  Who,  Current  Biography,  and 
any  handbook  on  the  state  government,  such  as  The  Pennsylvania 
Manual. 

In  this  way  library  instruction  becomes  closely  correlated  with  other 
study  and  learning  activities  of  pupils  and  fulfills  its  objective  of  unify- 
ing education  and  correlating  departments. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  such 
materials  make  a significant  contribution  to  instruction.  These  aids 
include:  television,  motion  pictures,  slides,  filmstrips,  stereoscope, 
study  prints,  microscopic  projector,  radio,  recorders,  posters,  maps, 
charts,  exhibits,  models,  specimens,  pictures  of  specimens,  field  trips, 
and  synthetic  training  devices. 

Good  instructional  practice  requires  that  if  audio-visual  aids  are 
used,  they  must  be  an  integral  part  of  tbe  educational  process.  This 
means  (1)  that  the  aid  is  used  in  a classroom  learning  situation,  (2) 
that  the  pupil  must  know  why  the  aid  is  being  used,  (3)  that  the  pupil 
must  see  the  relation  of  the  aid  to  the  topic  being  studied,  and  (4)  that 
he  must  know  what  points  to  look  or  listen  for  as  the  aid  is  being  used. 
It  means  also  that  the  follow-up  procedures  should  include:  (1)  pupil 
activity  resulting  from  what  has  been  perceived,  (2)  testing,  oral  or 
written,  to  check  on  the  concepts  which  have  been  gained  or  attitudes 
which  have  been  affected,  (3)  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  relate  what 
they  have  learned  to  other  experiences  or  to  apply  their  newly  gained 
insights  to  everyday  problems. 

A person  should  be  designated  as  the  coordinator  of  the  audio-visual 
program.  In  addition  to  being  enthusiastic,  he  should  be  capable  in 
the  use  of  audio-visual  material.  Adequate  scheduled  time  should  be 
allowed  for  this  service. 

The  audio-visual  program  should  be  financed  by  the  school  district. 
A minimum  sum  of  $1.50  per  pupil  enrolled  should  be  spent  annually. 
The  expenditure  should  be  exclusive  of  appropriation  made  for  pur- 
chase of  such  basic  equipment  as  listed  below. 

1.  16  mm.  sound  projector  for  every  200  pupils 

2.  Filmstrip  projector  for  every  200  pupils 

3.  2"  x 2"  projector  for  every  400  pupils 

4.  3fi"  x 4/4"  projector  for  every  400  pupils 

5.  Opaque  projector  for  each  school 

6.  Radio  available  for  each  classroom 

7.  Dual  speed  portable  electric  16''  record  player 

complete  with  speaker  for  every  200  pupils 

8.  Wire,  tape,  or  disc  recorder 

9.  Wall  type  or  portable  screens  or  suitable  projection 

surfaces  in  each  classroom 

10.  Appropriate  maps,  charts,  globes,  models,  etc. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH 

The  school  lunch  program  is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  program  in  those  schools  where  pupils  do  not  live  within 
easy  walking  distance.  The  program  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
well-planned  lunch  prepared  and  served  at  school  but  also  with  sup- 
plementing the  packed  lunches  from  home  with  proper  nutritional 
elements.  Since  a good  noon  meal  is  a basic  requirement  for  physical 
growth  and  health,  it  is  an  important  administrative  responsibility  to 
provide  this  service. 

An  acceptable  lunch  service  should  provide  a wholesome  diet  attrac- 
tively served  by  competent  personnel  at  a moderate  cost. 

The  opportunity  for  social  education  afforded  by  the  lunch  hour  also 
provides  for  the  development  of  leadership  and  civic  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

• In  the  administration  of  the  program,  the  lunch  period  is  frequently 
scheduled  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  one  segment  of  the  student  body 
to  attend  classes  while  another  segment  is  being  served.  For  example, 
by  scheduling  a ninety-minute  lunch  period,  one-third  of  the  pupils 
can  be  having  a thirty-minute  lunch  period  while  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  are  having  a sixty-minute  class.  This  procedure  enables  greater 
use  of  classroom  facilities  and  requires  a cafeteria  only  one-third  as 
large  as  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  all  pupils  at  one  time. 

School  districts  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a school  lunch 
program  may  obtain  advice  and  assistance  from  the  Division  of  School 
Lunch  and  Nutrition. 

SCHOOL  LIFE  ACTIVITIES 

School  life  activities  are  those  organized  informal  pupil  activities 
sponsored  by  the  school  which  are  conducted  outside  the  regularly 
scheduled  classes. 

The  school  life  activities  program  is  most  effective  when  it  is  de- 
veloped by  pupils,  teachers,  and  administrators  working  together.  The 
pattern  of  the  program  will  vary  with  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  students,  faculty,  and  community.  The  procedures  fall  into  four 
categories:  staff  study,  community-school  relationships,  basic  principles, 
and  appraisal.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

Staff  Study 

The  high  school  administration  and  staff  should  study  the  needs  and 
interests  of  youth  by: 
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Discussion  in  faculty  meetings  concerning  the  school’s  responsibility 
Standing  faculty  committee  on  school  life  activities 
Special  study  committees  composed  of  faculty  members,  pupils,  and 
parents 

Homeroom  discussions  so  that  pupils  may  understand  their  part  in 
the  program 

School  assemblies  to  publicize  the  program 
Community-School  Relationships 

Pupils,  patrons,  and  community  leaders  are  invited  to  share  with  the 
faculty  in  the  development  of  the  program  when  their  help  can  con- 
tribute to  its  effectiveness.  The  ways  of  achieving  these  community- 
school  relationships  are: 

A survey  of  the  pupils  to  determine  their  preference  in  activities 
Suggestions  from  parents  on  the  types  of  activities  needed 
Voluntary  leadership  from  citizens  whose  experiences  can  contribute 
to  the  program 

Basic  Principles 

Through  a well-developed  activities  program,  a school  may  achieve 
better  the  objectives  of  self-realization  and  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

1.  The  program  requires  that  pupils,  staff,  and  community  have 
complete  information  concerning  the  goals,  organization,  and 
activities  by  means  of: 

a.  School  publications  and  community  newspapers. 

b.  Orientation  sessions  for  new  students. 

c.  Dissemination  of  information  through  the  homeroom. 

d.  Emphasis  by  counselors  on  value  of  activities  for  individual 
pupils. 

e.  Announcement  of  a daily  or  weekly  schedule  of  events. 

f.  One  or  more  PTA  programs  devoted  to  activities. 

g.  At  least  half  of  the  assembly  programs  prepared  by  school  life 
activity  groups. 

2.  The  program  requires  careful  planning  by  principal  and  staff. 
This  should  result  in: 

a.  Assignment  of  some  part  of  each  school  day  to  the  program. 

(1)  No  period  should  be  shorter  than  thirty  minutes. 

(2)  The  last  period  of  the  school  day  has  not  proved  totally 
satisfactory. 

b.  All  faculty  members  accepting  the  role  of  sponsor  of  activities. 

c.  Activities  requiring  a heavy  amount  of  teacher  time  compen- 
sated for  by  released  time  or  extra  pay. 

d.  A separate  office  for  school  life  activities  in  large  schools. 
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3.  A successful  program  demands  responsible  direction. 

a.  The  director  must  be  experienced,  have  recognized  ability,  and 
enjoy  the  assignment. 

b.  A school  of  500  should  have  a director  devoting  at  least  half 
time  to  the  coordination  of  school  life  activities. 

c.  A school  of  1000  or  more  should  have  a full-time  director. 

4.  The  educational  leadership  is  responsible  for  finding  some  means 

for  total  staff  participation. 

a.  Each  faculty  member  should  sponsor  an  activity  or  other  pro- 
fessional assignment. 

b.  Participation  in  the  program  should  be  considered  part  of  the 
professional  duties. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  program  should  plan  for  wide  pupil 

* 

participation. 

a.  All  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  regardless  of 
economic,  social,  or  scholarship  status. 

b.  In  six-year  schools,  separate  activities  should  be  organized  for 
junior  high  school  pupils. 

c.  A point  system  may  help  to  diversify  leadership  opportunities 
and  limit  overparticipation. 

d.  Student  council  membership  should  be  open  to  any  pupil  in 
the  school.  Any  restriction  should  be  considered  a violation 
of  the  pupil’s  democratic  rights. 

6.  The  school  should  encourage  pupils  to  participate  in  budget  pro- 
cedures for  the  support  of  school  life  activities. 

a.  Elected  student  officers  share  in  the  preparation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  activities  budget. 

b.  The  students  manage  and  are  responsible  for  the  funds,  for  col- 
lections, deposits,  and  withdrawals,  under  proper  supervision. 

Appraisal 

The  school  should  collect,  tabulate,  and  report  data  regarding  its 
school  life  activity  program.  The  number  of  activities,  names  of  spon- 
sors, lists  of  membership,  types  of  program  activities,  copies  of  con- 
stitutions, attendance,  etc.,  should  be  compiled  annually  by  the  director. 
A comparison  of  the  extent  of  pupil  participation  should  be  made  to 
measure  progress.  Participation  in  school  life  activities  should  be  re- 
corded on  each  pupil’s  permanent  record. 

These  suggested  practices  are  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive 
but  are  examples  of  common  patterns  which  have  been  found  to  be 
successful. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  school  has  a unique  function  to  perform  as  a center  for  the 
activities  of  both  youth  and  adults  in  the  community.  Many  school 
officials  and  employes  recognize  this  fact  and  take  a lead  in  organizing 
and  conducting  community  programs.  As  a prominent  phase  of  these 
services,  they  encourage  the  use  of  the  school  plant  after  regular  school 
hours  and  during  vacation  periods. 

Schools  in  smaller  districts  tend  more  frequently  to  become  centers 
of  community  life  than  in  the  cities.  In  any  community,  however,  the 
possibility  of  the  school  assuming  greater  leadership  is  present  and 
should  be  explored  by  school  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and 
others. 

Among  the  ways  schools  can  play  a significant  role  in  rendering 
community  services  are  the  following: 

1.  Participation  of  staff  members  in  the  activities  of  community 
organizations. 

2.  Pise  of  school  athletic  fields  and  gymnasiums  for  adult  recrea- 
tional activities. 

3.  Making  school  auditoriums  available  for  community  programs. 

4.  Encouragement  of  forums  for  the  discussion  of  problems  designed 
to  promote  community  welfare. 

5.  Organization  of  classes  for  adult  education  and  the  use  of  school 
facilities  for  such  classes. 

6.  Making  the  school  library  available  to  the  public. 

7.  Offering  the  facilities  of  the  school  for  social  activities  of  the 
community. 

8.  Assuming  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  school  facilities 
when  they  are  made  available  to  the  public. 

9.  Participating  with  community  councils,  civic  clubs,  parent-teacher 
groups,  etc.,  in  the  study  of  problems  for  community  improvement. 

The  degree  of  success  in  rendering  community  services  is  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  by  the  viewpoint  of  the  leaders  and  their 
ability  to  organize  the  available  resources.  Moreover,  the  best  programs 
appear  to  be  developed  in  schools  where  the  staff  and  community 
leaders  work  together  on  a definite  plan  for  providing  effective  services. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Secondary  health  service  is  similar  to  that  in  the  elementary  schools 
with  the  exception  that  on  the  secondary  level  emphasis  is  gradually 
shifted  from  parent  education  and  parent  conferences  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  student  responsibility  for  intelligent  self-direction  in  managing 
his  own  daily  health  regime. 

L nderlying  Pri n ci pies 

“Every  school  should  establish  workable  policies,  preferably  in 
written  form,  to  assure  its  pupils  of  (1)  healthful  school  living  condi- 
tions, (2)  appropriate  health  and  safety  instruction,  (3)  adequate  or 
superior  services  for  health  protection  and  improvement,  (4)  healthful 
physical  education,  and  especially  (5)  teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel with  up-to-date  preparation  so  that  they  are  well  qualified  for 
their  special  health  responsibilities.  Sound  policies  for  the  education 
and  care  of  handicapped  children  are  equally  essential.”1 

Personnel 

The  school  health  service  personnel  consists  of  the  specialists  in  the 
field  of  health,  such  as  medical  director,  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
dental  hygienist,  and  directors  of  health  and  physical  education.  For 
specific  functions  of  each  refer  to  the  interdepartmental  bulletin, 
“Pennsylvania  School  Health.”  The  school  administrator,  the  district  or 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  administers  the  nursing  program. 
The  superintendent,  principal,  classroom  teacher,  dean  of  girls  and 
dean  of  boys,  school  psychologist,  guidance  counselor,  and  others  play 
an  important  part  in  the  program. 

Health  Room 

Every  school  building  should  have  an  adequate  health  room  and 
facilities  for  giving  the  complete  medical  and  dental  examinations,  as 
provided  by  law.  Information  regarding  the  health  room  setup  and 
equipment  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Cumulative  Health  Records 

These  should  be  available  for  every  child.  Information  regarding  the 
Pupil’s  Health  and  Pupil’s  Dental  record  and  reports  regarding  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  found  in  the  bulletin,  “Pennsylvania  School  Health 
Program.” 

Local  School  Health  Councils 

Many  schools  have  established  their  own  school  health  council  or 
committee  under  the  authority  of  the  school  administrator.  The  council 
or  committee  provides  a simple,  orderly  and  convenient  administrative 

1 Suggested  School  Health  Policies,  1950  edition,  American  Medical  Association 
and  National  Education  Association. 
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mechanism  for  determining  and  implementing  wise  school  health  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  local  and  immediate  needs. 

A health  council  may  be  established  in  a one-room  rural  school  or 
in  a large  metropolitan  high  school.1 

Advisory  Health  Councils 

Advisory  Health  Councils  shall  be  set  up  in  all  school  districts,  as 
mandated  by  Section  1436  of  the  School  Laws  of  F ennsylvania.  Its  rep- 
resentative membership,  responsibilities,  and  opportunities  are  outlined 
quite  fully  in  the  bulletin,  “Pennsylvania  School  Health  Program.”2 
Further  information  may  be  secured  through  the  Division  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Bureau  of  Instruction. 

Health  Appraisal 

The  appraisal  is  the  cooperative  procedure  of  determining  the  total 
health  status  of  the  school  child,  in  which  parent,  teacher,  physician, 
nurse,  dentist,  psychologist,  other  members  of  the  school  personnel, 
and  community  groups  are  interested. 

The  Folloiv-Up  Program 

The  follow-up  program  as  it  relates  to  the  total  school  health  pro- 
gram is  carried  on  in  several  ways  by  various  persons  and  agencies, 
in  the  home  and  in  the  community.  The  school  nurse  functions  in 
the  follow-up  program  by  working  with  the  home,  local  agencies, 
and  the  Advisory  Health  Council.  She  informs  parents  of  the  findings 
of  the  pupils’  medical  or  dental  examinations  by  means  of  home  visits, 
conferences  at  school  with  pupil,  conferences  with  parent  or  teacher, 
notices  to  parent,  and  occasionally  with  notification  by  telephone  call. 

A personal  conference  with  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  have  the  student  made  aware  of  his  need 
for  medical  or  dental  attention.  Teachers  in  many  instances  aid  con- 
siderably in  promoting  an  effective  follow-up  for  school,  home,  and 
community  health  program. 

1 Suggested  School  Health  Policies,  pp.  7-8. 

2 Issued  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX 


SUBJECTS  AND  TITLES  APPROVED  BY  THE 
STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

Section  1511  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949  provides  that:  . . Subjects 

shall  be  taught  in  the  . . . public  high  schools  as  may  be  designated  or  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  All  such  subjects,  except  foreign  languages, 
shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  from  English  texts.  . . .”  In  order 
to  encourage  uniformity  of  nomenclature,  course  titles,  whenever  appropriate, 
should  conform  to  this  list. 


Subjects 

English 


Social  Studies 


Mathematics 


Geography 


Science 


Language 


Health 


Course  Titles 

English 
Dramatics 
Journalism 
Public  Speaking 
Reading  Instruction 
Penmanship 
Literature 
Social  Studies 

Pennsylvania  History  and  Government 

American  History 

Problems  of  Democracy 

World  History 

Sociology 

Economics 

Basic  Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Geography 

World  Geography 

Economic  Geography 

General  Science 

Physical  Science 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Aviation 

Conservation  Education 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 

Slovak 

Polish 

Health 

Physical  Education 
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Subjects 

Music 


Art 

Business 


Homemaking 

Agriculture 

Highway  Safety  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Vocational  Trade  and  Industry 

Industrial  Arts 


Course  Titles 

Music 

Band 

Instrumental 

History  and  Appreciation 

Orchestra 

Chorus 

Theory 

Ear  Training  and  Solfeggio 

Harmony 

Art 

Crafts 

Bookkeeping 
Business  Economics 
Business  English 
Business  Exploratory 
Business  Law 
Business  Mathematics 
Clerical  Practice 
Consumer  Education 
Economic  Geography 
General  Business 
Office  Practice 
Principles  of  Selling 
Retailing 
Shorthand 
Transcription 
Typewriting 
General  Homemaking 
Vocational  Homemaking 
General  Agriculture 
Vocational  Agriculture 

Consult  Division  of  Industrial 
Education  for  approved  courses 
Industrial  Arts 
Mechanical  Drawing 
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Activities,  School 
Nature  of,  16 
Program,  73 
Activity  Funds 

Administration  of,  11 
Additional  Reimbursement  Units 
Small  secondary  schools,  39 
Administration 
Defined,  17 

Effectiveness  of,  17,  18 
Evaluation  of,  24 
Relationships  of 
Community,  20 
Pupils,  19 
Staff,  18 
Supervisory,  21 

School  schedule,  construction  of,  22 
Admission,  Pupils,  7 
Alternation  of  Courses 
Small  secondary  schools,  38 
American  and  Pennsylvania  History 
Course  of  study  required,  9 
Approval,  Secondary  School 
Continued  operation,  small  high 
schools,  11 

Reimbursement  for  vocational 
education,  11 
Area,  School  Site,  14 
Art,  54 

Audio-Visual  Aids,  72 
Authorization  and  Approval, 
Program  of  Studies,  9 
Rasic  Philosophy,  Secondary 
School,  13 
Board  and  Lodging 

Substitute  for  transportation,  9 
Broadening  of  Course  Offerings 
Small  secondary  schools,  38 
Building,  Legal  Requirements,  14 
Building  Facilities 

Use  of  in  small  high  schools,  39 
Building  Programs,  Trend  of,  2 
Business  Education,  53 
Certification,  Teachers,  15 
Check  Lists 

Effectiveness  of  administration,  17 
Community  relationships,  20 
Pupil  relationships,  19 
Staff,  18 
Supervision,  21 


Classification,  Secondary  Schools 
Legal  requirements,  6 
Practices,  junior  high  school,  30 
Types  of,  7 
Classrooms 

Accommodation  of  25-30  pupils,  14 
Clerical  Personnel,  15 
Community  Services,  76 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  Instruction  in,  9 
Counseling,  Guidance,  63 
Courses  of  Study  and  Grade 
Placement  (See  Chap.  VI) 

Courses  of  Study 

Adapted  to  needs  of  pupils,  9 
Pennsylvania  and  American  history 
required,  9 

Prepared  by  superintendents  and 
approved  by  State  Council  of 
Education,  9 

Regrouping  encouraged  by  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  14 
Small  Secondary  Schools,  35 
Alternation  of,  38 
Broadening  of  offerings  in,  38 
Fusing  of,  38 

Instruction  individualized,  38 
Criteria,  Teaching  Load  Adjustment 
Small  secondary  school,  37 
Criteria 

Secondary  school  evaluation,  24 
Teaching  load  adjustment  in  small 
secondary  school,  37 
Custodial  Personnel,  15 
Dates,  School  Year 

Determined  by  board  of  school 
directors,  5 
Definition 

Administration,  17 
Secondary  school,  5 
Supervision,  17 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Authorizes  and  approves  program  of 
studies,  9 

Establishment  and  approval  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  5 

Recognition  of  evaluation,  secondary 
schools,  25 

Regrouping  of  courses  encouraged 
by,  14 

Diploma,  High  School  Equivalent, 

42 
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Employment  and  Retention  of 
Teachers 

Small  high  schools,  36 
English,  46 
English  Language 

Required  in  teaching  of  subjects, 
except  foreign  languages,  9 
Enrollment  Trends,  1 
Establishment  and  Approval  of 
Secondary  Schools,  5 
Equipment,  Secondary  Schools,  14 
Evaluation,  Secondary  Schools,  24 
Extension  Education,  12 
Foreign  Languages,  50 
Follow-up,  Guidance,  67 
Fourth  Class  School  Districts 
Establishment  of  secondary  school,  5 
Fusion  of  Courses 

Small  secondary  schools,  38 
Geography,  50 

Grade  Placement,  Courses  of  Study 
(See  Chap.  VI) 

Graduates,  Secondary  School 
Increase  in  number  remaining  to 
graduate,  1 
Guidance,  16,  63-67 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  51 
High  School  Equivalent  Diploma,  42 
Highway  Safety  Education,  55 
Homeroom  Guidance  Programs,  65 
Hygiene  and  Physiology  Instruction 
Required,  9 

Individual  Guidance,  65 
Individual  Instruction,  38 
Ineligibility  for  Admission,  7 
Information,  Guidance,  64 
Instruction 

Individualized  in  small  secondary 
school,  38 

Library,  junior  high  school,  31 
Provision  for  when  requested  by  15 
or  more,  9 
U.  S.  Constitution,  9 
Junior  High  School,  28-32 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  7,  35 
Landscaping,  Provision  for,  14 
Laws  and  Regulations  Concerning 
Secondary  Schools  (See  Chap.  II) 
Activity  funds,  administration  of,  11 
Admission  of  pupils,  7 
Classification,  6 
Dates  of  school  year,  5 
Definition,  secondary  school,  5 
Establishment  and  approval,  5 
Extension  education,  12 
Length  of  term,  5 


Reclassification,  6 
Small  high  schools,  11 
Special  days,  10 

Standards  for  secondary  schools,  5 
State  Council  of  Education, 
regulations  of,  5 
Supervision,  responsibility  for,  7 
Transportation,  9 
Vocational  education,  11 
Length  of  School  Day,  13 
Length  of  School  Year,  13 
Library 

Instruction,  71,  junior  high  school,  31 
Standards,  16,  68,  69 
Mathematics,  49 
Music,  54 
Needs  of  Youth 

Basis  for  program  of  studies,  27 
Nonprofessional  Personnel,  15 
Nonresident  Pupils,  8 
Observance,  Special  Days,  10 
Organization,  Secondary  Schools,  13 
Pennsylvania  and  American  History 
Course  of  study  required,  9 
Personnel 

Nonprofessional,  15 
Professional,  15 
Guidance,  63 

Principal,  qualifications  of,  15 
Shared  by  small  secondary 
schools,  38 

Teachers,  minimum  certification 
requirements,  15 

Philosophy,  Basic,  Standard  for 
Approval,  13 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  Instruction 
Required,  9 

Placement  and  Follow-up, 
Guidance,  65,  67 
Play  Area,  14 

Preparation  of  Courses  of  Study 
Responsibility  of  superintendents,  9 
Program  Construction,  Principles 
of,  32 

Problems  in  Schedule  Construction, 

22 

Professional  Personnel 
(See  Personnel) 

Program  of  Studies  (See  Chap.  V) 
Authorized  and  approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  9 
Basis  for,  needs  of  youth,  27 
Course  of  study  in  Pennsylvania  and 
American  history  required,  9 
Courses  of  study,  9 
Instruction  in  U.  S.  Constitution,  9 
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Instruction  in  subjects  requested  by 
15  or  more,  9 
Junior  high  school,  28-32 
Junior-senior  high  school,  35 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  9 
Secondary  school  and  the  college,  40 
Senior  high  school,  32-34 
Small  secondary  schools,  35-40 
Building  facilities,  39 
Courses,  38 

Reimbursement,  additional  units  of, 
39 

Special  problems,  35 
Special  services,  39 
Supervision,  36 
Teachers,  employment  and 
retention,  36 

Teaching  load,  criteria  for 
adjusting,  37 

Standards  for  graduation,  40 
Pupils 

Accommodation  of  25-30  in 
classrooms,  14 
Admission,  7 

Released  for  religious  instruction,  10 
Transportation,  9 
Pupil  Load,  15 

Qualifications,  Professional 
Personnel,  15 

Reclassification,  Secondary 
Schools,  6 
Records,  15,  63 

Regrouping  of  Courses  of  Study,  14 
Regulations,  State  Council  of 
Education,  5 
Reimbursement,  11,  39 
Religious  Education,  10 
Report  of  Evaluation,  24 
Requirements,  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion, Minimum,  15 
Resident  Pupils,  Admission  of,  7 
Safety  Education,  55 
Schedule,  Secondary  School, 

22,  23,  24 
Science,  48 
School  Activities,  16 
School  Day,  13 
School  Equipment,  14 
School  Life  Activities  Program,  73 
School  Lunch,  73 
School  Plant,  14 
School  Term,  5 


School  Year,  Minimum  Length,  13 
Senior  High  School,  32-34 
Small  High  Schools  ( See 
Small  Secondary  Schools) 

Small  Secondary  Schools,  35-40 
Special  Days,  10 
Special  Education,  61 
Special  Services 
Audio-visual  aids,  72 
Community  services,  76 
Guidance,  63-67 
Library,  67-71 

School  life  activities  program,  73 
School  lunch,  73 

Standards  for  Approval,  Secondary 
Schools  (See  Chap.  Ill) 

State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  11 

State  Council  of  Education 
Approval  of  courses  of  study,  9 
Approval  of  secondary  schools,  13 
Regulations  of,  5 

Subjects  and  titles  approved  by,  79,  80 
Subjects  and  Titles,  79,  80 
Superintendents 

Preparation  and  recommendation  of 
courses  of  study,  9 
Supervision 
Defined,  17 
Evaluation  of,  21 
Responsibility  for,  7 
Small  secondary  schools,  36 
Teachers 

Employment  and  retention  in  small 
secondary  schools,  36 
Minimum  certification  requirements, 
15 

Teaching  Load,  15,  37 

Tuition,  8 

Units 

Reimbursement,  small  secondary 
schools,  39 

School  courses,  four  units  usually 
required,  15 

School  work,  units  of,  defined,  41 
U.  S.  Constitution,  Instruction 
Required,  9 

Vacations,  Holidays,  Commence- 
ment Dates,  5 

Vocational  Education,  Reimburse- 
ment for,  1 1 
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